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7, Uncanny Genius 


By HARFORD W. H. POWEL, Guest Editor 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


paren A SHORT COURSE in public 
relations, a banker walked out on the 
splendid Stanford University golf course, 
teed his ball, and drove it 180 yards 
straight down the fairway. When the 
other three men had sliced, topped and 
flubbed their shots, he laid his spoon close 
and sank the putt. 

“That vour regular game?” someone 
asked. 

“Pretty much,” he confessed. “Walter 
Hagen truthfully said, ten years ago, that 
I was middle-aged, fat, soft and astig- 
matic. But he told me three things I could 
do. Play with women’s clubs, keep my left 
elbow straight, and use only a half swing.” 

Accepting a stack of bills, when bets 
were paid after the round, he said pen- 
sively: “Why can’t you public relations 
experts cut out the generalities, and tell 
me a few things I can do when I get back 
to my office tomorrow?” 

Well, perhaps somebody did. For now 
he has a most magnetic attraction in his 
bank. It pulls several thousand interested 
visitors off the street each year, because it 
shows dramatically how his institution 
earned its early fame. 

Somebody else might tell him now that 
promotion in banks is dismally slow, that 
many young men and women deserve far 
more pay and praise than they are get- 
ting, and that too many veterans, whose 


habits are cast-iron, enforce antique 
methods in the departments they control, 
slowing down the growth of the bank. 

When a great New York merchant 
faced this situation after his father’s 
death, somebody told him it would be an 
economy to retire each dodo, not on half 
pay, but on two or three times his annual 
salary. That was done. The old fogeys 
went away happy, and the store soon 
tripled its large annual volume. 

Then there was the baffled minor exec- 
utive of a huge corporation. He had 
mailed hundreds of thousands of impor- 
tant questionnaires, inviting customers to 
redesign the products. There were hardly 
any answers. 

“Have they no pencils?” he moaned. “‘I 
can’t enclose a pencil without breaking 
the Post Office’s cancelling machines. 
What to do?” 

Somebody investigated briefly and told 
him the remedy was simple. Merely en- 
close two questionnaires—one to be re- 
turned, the other to be preserved as proof 
that the customer had actually been con- 
sulted by the great corporation. It was 
done and it worked. 

Yes, there is always a solution, some- 
times spectacular but usually simple, to 
any public relations problem. It is best 
when the man in the front office can put 
it into immediate operation with no other 
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tools than his secretary and his telephone, 
no higher technicians than his general 
manager and his advertising agency. 
P. R. Problems Are Numerous 
and Urgent 
And yes again, there was never a time 
when public relations problems were more 


sight. Delivery men care less than the 
once did whether your children get th 
Christmas tree, or whether it has bee 
casually delivered to some other family 
ten blocks away. 

Service companies? Well, how muc 
better is your car running after costh 
service in the neighborhood garage? Hoy 
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numerous or more urgent. All of us with long did vou wait for a quick coat oj port: 
long experience can see, with half aneye, paint? How rapidly does your insurance a 
innumerable improvements that can be company spring to your aid? For tha inall 
made, during this postwar readjustment, matter, how often do you hear from the cies. 
in any business vou can name. phone operator that “the circuits ar ia 

Airlines? They pay fortunes for bigger, closed just now?” — 
faster planes while bus service to the fly- Prolong this list as you will, down t avoi 
ing fields grows slower and more lacka- _ the lowest abyss of our critical labor rela. stan 
daisical. Having saved a little precious tions. You may agree that this is the best we 
time by flying, how do you like to see it moment in history in which to make a B 
consumed by endless delays in starting reputation (and the fortune that follows sim 
the bus, and by curious vagaries in the reputation) in the public relations field imp 
way it is routed through town? 

Railroads? Ticket clerks, still groggy Best Improvements Are Simple 
from the war rush, care not at all if vou Best to remember that the most endur- sai 
get your tickets. Their apathy is exceeded _ ing improvements are the simple ones, the thr 
only by the indifference of hotel clerks ones that can be quickly put into execu- eve 
when you arrive late, in the rain, with _ tion by the front office, the ones that take has 
heavy bags and no taxicab. no more uncanny genius than it took Wal- em 

Stores? Retail clerks, the country over, ter Hagen to tell the banker: ‘Straight wel 
yawn you away from the counter when _ left arm, swing only half way back—and opi 
the merchandise you seek is not in plain use vour wife’s short, light clubs.” Pe: 

ag 
we 
Ist 
fer 


“When the King James version of the Holy Bible was translated into — 
the language of the Esquimos, ‘the blood of the Lamb’ became ‘the blood 
of the baby seal.’ Why? Because the original had been written by a 
people to whom the image of the lamb meant something. But the Esqui- 
mos, half a world and a couple of millenia distant, had never seen nor 
heard of a lamb. Thus, literal translation would have been lost upon 
them, since they could not understand its terms. 

“Tf translators of today would keep in mind the limitations of knowl- 
edge of the people for whom they write, there would be less misinterpre- 
tation and less misunderstanding. 

“And if translators for the technical terms of business were more 
alert to the need of more and better translations, the causes of industrial 
harmony would be greatly improved.” —‘Stet,” October, 1947. 
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AMERICA’S STAKE IN FOREIGN INFORMATION 


By OLIVER KNAUTH 


Executive Director, Attitudes, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INCE THE WAR, American public opin- 

ion has vitally affected many interna- 
tional decisions. For this reason most im- 
portant nations maintain information offi- 
ces in the United States. Although orig- 
inally set up to meet wartime emergen- 
cies, these offices have not been discon- 
tinued. Their number has increased.* For 
in a world in which few countries can 
avoid choosing sides, the friendly under- 
standing of the American people is still a 
valuable asset. 

But American good-will is more than 
simply a desirable asset. It has become an 
important factor in diplomacy. This for 
two reasons. If a country has thrown in 
its lot with the United States, it must be 
sure that the American people—and 
through them, Congress—back up what- 
ever commitment the State Department 
has made. For example, it would be most 
embarrassing to the Shah of Persia (as 
well as the State Department) if public 
opinion refused to support a firm stand in 
Persia. And yet it is natural for the aver- 
age American to wonder, “Why should 
we help Persia? Where is Persia, anyway? 
Isn’t it the same as Iran? What's the dif- 
ference between Iran and Iraq?” 





*The 1948 edition of “Information Services and 

Commercial Representatives of Foreign Coun- 
tries in the United States” lists 69 separate 
governments with information services now 
operating in this country. (Published by In- 
formation Services, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y.) 





OLIVER KNAUTH is well qualified to write the 
accompanying article. Besides his work with 
Attitudes, Inc., he is political analyst of German 
Propaganda for O.S.S.; manager of interna- 
tional relations program for OWI, representing 
the United States in United Nations Informa- 
tion Office; and a member of the State De- 
partment (OWI committee on domestic infor- 
mation). 











In the second place, American public 
opinion is today the most important “un- 
known quantity” in the equation of world 
politics—the only possible exception be- 
ing Russian production of the atomic 
bomb. However, foreign influence cannot 
affect Russia’s ‘Manhattan Project” ex- 
cept by sabotage; nor can it greatly affect 
Russian public opinion. American public 
opinion, on the other hand, can be de- 
scribed as virgin territory as far as most 
foreign issues are involved. Furthermore, 
it can tip the international scales—mili- 
tary, economic and diplomatic factors be- 
ing fairly equal. Since the war, the Dutch 
in Indonesia, the Jews and Arabs in Pal- 
estine, the Nationalist regime in China 
and many others, have materially weak- 
ened or strengthened their position 
through cultivating or failing to cultivate 
American public opinion. 

Yet because it is unprecedented for 
American public opinion to play a deci- 
sive role in world affairs, foreign nations 
are only beginning to appreciate the im- 
portance of this new factor. Currently, 
foreign information activities shape up 
somewhat as follows. Information offices, 
as I have said, have not been discontin- 
ued. But neither have they received the 
thought and attention which their grow- 
ing importance justifies. The attitude of 
the typical foreign government is: “We 
maintain an information office in the 
United States. It distributes material 
about our country to the American peo- 
ple. What more can we do? 

The fact is, there is a great deal that 
can be done. In the battle for men’s 
minds, the average foreign information 
office still employs the muzzle-loader. 
From the technical point of view, the re- 
sult is best illustrated by the Zionist-Arab 
office “‘war.”’ Although there is reason to 
believe that the Zionists may have over 
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emotionalized their case, they have uti- 
lized modern American public relations 
techniques. The Arabs, although there is 
considerable logic to their contentions. 
have failed to gain American support even 
in those respects where it is deserved. But 
regardless of the merits of the case. the 
Arabs were beaten before they started. 
Like most other foreigners, they do not 
understand the formation of American 
public opinion, much less the technical 
aspects of modern public relations. 


The Case of Country X 


The unhappy result of this lack of un- 
derstanding was most recently exempli- 
fied in the case of country X. Country X 
claimed—and still claims—that half its 
rightful territory was occupied by another 
country. It demands geographical unity. 
In theory, it could achieve unity 1) by 
fighting for it, 2) by diplomatic negotia- 
tion, 3) by bringing its case before the 
UN, and/or 4) by appealing to world 
opinion, by far the most potent segment 
of which is located in the United States. 

In practice, country X is too weak to 
fight! and diplomatic negotiations had 
been tried without success. So it deter- 
mined to air its grievance before the UN 
and the American public. Its program in- 
cluded four steps, each of which either 
failed to gain American sympathy or ac- 
tually lost it. 

Step 1. An obviously phoney commit- 
tee was organized to sponsor a series of 
full page ads in the New York Times. 
These ads—as is usual in such cases— 
were directed against the opposition 
rather than towards the American reader. 
Foreigners rarely seem to realize that the 
status of the Ruritanian peasant may be 
a hot issue in Ruritania, but unless it is 
somehow associated with American inter- 
est, it will spark no reaction from the 
American public. 

Step 2. It was arranged that the Am- 
bassador of X should speak before an old 
and respected American university. His 
speech was to be mailed over a Congress- 


man’s frank to thousands of influential 
Americans. What did the Ambassador 
say? 

The Ambassador opened his address 
with a smattering of Jeffersonia. He 
seemed to be familiar with American tra- 
ditions. Then he plead for his country’s 
unity. And as a wind-up, he compared his 
country with the United States as fol. 
lows: “Here in the New World vou Amer- 
icans sometimes express awe at age: you 
venerate the past, and even we of the Old 
World sometimes see your competitive 
spirit splitting on the thin edge of James- 
town versus Plymouth Rock—the year 
1607 as against the vear 1620. a difference 
of 13 years. In X, we too venerate the 
past, the antiquity of the ancients, but 
perhaps we don’t feel that 13 years makes 
much difference, when some of the studies 
that we are currently making in the ex- 
ploration of Xian antiquities reach back 
to 5000 vears B.C., a mere 7000 years 
ago.” 

Was the Ambassador being clever? 
Was he indulging in a little modest boast- 
ing? Whatever the purpose of these re- 
marks, they did not strike a sympathetic 
chord in his American audience. How 
much better to have said, ‘““You are new 
and admire our antiquity. We are old and 
admire your modernity.” Good-will be- 
tween nations comes from mutual admir- 
ation and respect. 


Must Have Favorable Press 


Step 3. Having presumably won Amer- 
ican sympathy in steps 1 and 2, the case 
was now ready for the Security Council. 
A favorable press was desirable. It was 
decided to throw a party for UN corres- 
pondents and their girl friends. The re- 
ception was to be at a swanky hotel, with 
champagne and all the fixings. One report 
of the party appearing in next day’s paper 
states that the bright young Americans 
who hatched the inspiration for step 3 
drank a little too freely and began mak- 
ing passes at the correspondents’ girl 
friends. Whether this report is true or not, 
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the American press remained so passive 
towards X’s claims, that resort was had to 
step 4. 

Step 4. The discussion of X’s claims 
before the Security Council had been pro- 
ceeding normally, without much headline 
attention, for a few days, when suddenly 
a couple of young Xian nationalists 
jumped up from the audience and began 
a demonstration. Guards led them out. 
The story got into the papers all right, 
but the average American reaction was 
not “What ardent Patriots!’”’ Rather, it 
was “What ill-mannered fanatics.” 
Doubtless the Security Council members 
felt the same way. 

The trouble with country X, of course, 
was that it tried too hard to win American 
sympathy and support, and not knowing 
how, lost both. In the case of Country Y, 
on the other hand, the trouble has not 
been trying too hard, but not trying hard 
enough. 

Y is an eminently respectable country. 
It is universally admired for its solid vir- 
tue—or at least was so admired until 
recently. Today most people would class- 
ify it as reactionary. And yet its present 
troubles do not arise so much from its 
conservatism as from an unfortunate 
series of events over which it had no con- 
trol. 


Did Not Try to Explain Its Side 


During the war, Y lost its empire. Its 
postwar plans for colonial emancipation 
were similar to Britain’s plans for India. 
These plans have been challenged by na- 
tive nationalists. Yet because Y’s reputa- 
tion for fair and honest dealing is so well 
established, Y made little effort to explain 
its side of the case to the American pub- 
lic. The native nationalists, on the other 
hand, worked hard to win popular appro- 
val. Fighting dragged on for months and 
colonial revenues have dried up. In des- 
perate need of foreign exchange, Y de- 
cided that American investors in one of 
its large internationally-owned concerns 
should be compelled to sell their stock 
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rights in Y. Y is now also unpopular in 
Wall St. 

These examples show ineptitude at a 
policy level. An Ambassador or Cabinet 
Member can do positive damage to his 
country’s prestige (remember Bevin’s re- 
marks about the Jews). The foreign infor- 
mation office, on the other hand, rarelv 
does any damage. Its trouble is, it rarely 
does much good. 

To come down to specifics, the average 
foreign information office 1) has a par- 
ticularly difficult article to sell, 2) it suf- 
fers from “officialism,” 3) it lacks “the 
American touch.” These three liabilities 
outweigh the exceptional intelligence of 
the average information office staff. Let us 
examine each. 


Article for Sale 


Foreign information, of course, is a 
selling job. The article for sale is good- 
will between two countries. International 
good-will is hard to sell in this country 
for two reasons. First, most Americans 
are not particularly interested in other 
countries. We have been catapulted into a 
position of world responsibility against 
our will. We would like to revert to the 
“Good old days.” Our instinctive resis- 
tance to foreign information makes us 
doubly hard to sell. Yet as will be seen 
below, instead of packaging their goods 
attractively, the foreign informationist 
almost seems to go out of his way to make 
his product unsalable. 

Secondly, foreign countries are all more 
or less strange to American eyes, and 
therefore either to be feared or dispar- 
aged. At present, Russia is feared. Other 
countries fail to command our respect be- 
cause we consider them “backward.” Yet 
even when a country has a high number of 
bathtubs per capita, the average Ameri- 
can still has a normal prejudice against 
anything different. As Montaigne re- 
marked four hundred years ago, “Every- 
one calls barbarism anything not in use in 
his own country.” 

There is a contradiction inherent in 
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government information work that is 
hard to put your finger on. Maybe the 
contradiction between “government” and 
“information” is that governments seem 
capable of producing only documented 
facts. The government—or should we say 
official mentality does not run to that or- 
iginality, creativeness and spark that puts 
the breath of life into the dullest material. 
The result is that the material the average 
information office produces is about as ex- 
citing to read as the Congressional Rec- 
ord. 

A second reason why government in- 
formation is uninterestingly packaged is 
because it does not operate (or does not 
realize it operates) in a competitive mar- 
ket. The Ruritanian Minister of Infor- 
mation, sitting in his national capitol, is 
apt to think in terms of two countries at 
a time—Ruritania and France, Ruritania 
and England, Ruritania and the United 
States. He is prone to forget that the Ruri- 
tanian Information Office in the United 
States is in most decided competition 
with the foreign information offices of 
dozens of other countries. Furthermore, 
as is natural in a non-competitive market, 
he is tempted to produce what interests 
him rather than what might please a lit- 
tle-known audience 3,000 miles away. He 
tends to assume that the American people 
are interested—as he is—in every facet 
of Ruritania’s national life. Furthermore. 
the government for which the minister 
works is gratified to see its actions re- 
corded in detail. So the Ruritanian Infor- 
mation Bulletin reprints in full the text 
of the Finance Minister’s speech, deliv- 
ered to the Chamber of Deputies two 
weeks before. Everyone is pleased but the 
American reader, for whose eyes the bul- 
letin is theoretically printed. Yet the 
American reader is not displeased, either, 
for he simply skates the Ruritanian In- 
formation Bulletin into the waste basket. 


The American Touch 


Foreign governments and private con- 
cerns can make the worst blunders with 


the best intentions. Do you remember the 
British town that held a reception during 
the war for a Georgia regiment billeted 
near by, and the town band struck up 
“Marching through Georgia?” This of 
course is an extreme case, but because it 
was so obvious an error, it actually did 
less damage than the minor, repeated mis- 
takes foreigners generally make. 

The Georgia story illustrates two 
points: 1) that there are “tricks” to ey- 
ery country which only a native-born in- 
habitant can know; and 2) that the more 
a foreign information officer thinks he un- 
derstands a country, the more undetect- 
able and hence damaging will be his mis- 
takes. 


Language Qualification 


Let us examine, for instance, the ques- 
tion of language. A majority of foreign 
informationists are sent to this country 
primarily because they have learned Eng- 
lish—usually in England. This question 
of language qualification leads to many 
complications and misunderstandings. In 
the first place, because the ablest editors, 
publicists, etc., of Ruritania often cannot 
speak English, the man chosen for the 
American information job is apt to be a 
government career official with no back- 
ground in the dissemination of ideas. In 
the second place, having learned English 
in England, he unconsciously assumes 
that, both peoples speaking the same lan- 
guage, the same techniques and interests 
are applicable to Americans and English- 
men. No further comment is needed on 
this point. However, it does help to ex- 
plain why the British run one of the two 
most effective information services in the 
United States. 

British effectiveness, however, cannot 
be attributed solely to language, or to 
familiarity with our political institutions 
and way of life. British success is due to 
two further circumstances: 1) The British 
have always freely communicated ideas; 
they understand the formation of public 
opinion. 2) The British Government has 
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had long experience in the dissemination 
of ideas. 

The other most effective information 
set-up is the Russian. When we use the 
word “information” in connection with 
Russia, we mean of course distorted in- 
formation, i.e. propaganda. The Russians 
are the rotten apple in the information 
barrel. Others may be subtle, but are fac- 
tual. The Russians are blatantly unfac- 
tual. But they have one thing in common 
with the British: experience. Experience 
has taught both countries 1) to use Ameri- 
can channels of communication whenever 
possible; 2) to understand the American 
people—the British because they are our 
first cousins, the Russians because they 
work through American stooges; 3) to 
keep officialism to a minimum; 4) to 
create the maximum association between 
the British (Russian) way of life and our 
own; 5) to be concerned with results, i.e., 
to produce material Americans will read 
rather than stilted documentation from 
their home governments. These principles 
have been arrived at against—and in 
spite of—the normal tide of government 
red tape. Anyone who has ever tried to 
buck this tide will realize that the triumph 
of experience has been hard won. .. . 


Place of Public Relations Counsel 


But where does a public relations coun- 
sel fit into the foreign information pic- 
ture? The answer is not as obvious as the 
foregoing remarks would indicate. As is so 
often the case, those who most need pub- 
lic relations counsel are most reluctant to 
retain it. This is especially true in the for- 
eign field, where national pride enters in. 
Unless the American public relations 
counsel is a student of international af- 
fairs and sincerely devoted to the cause of 
international tolerance and mutual un- 
derstanding; and unless the foreign coun- 
try is sincerely desirous of really reaching 
the American people, little can be accom- 
plished. But if these two conditions are 
met, the job that public relations can do 
in assisting foreign countries to interpret 
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themselves to the American people pre- 
sents a challenging and worthwhile con- 
tribution to peace in a decidedly unpeace- 
ful world. 

This job, like most public relations 
work, is highly individual and quite spe- 
cialized. It does not lend itself to general- 
ities. Nevertheless before concluding, 
some idea of specific assistance renderable 
should be offered. 


Impression on American People 


To begin with, professional American 
counsel is helpful in determining what 
sort of impression a foreign country 
should make upon the American people. 
For the most part, prewar impressions no 
longer fit the facts; or if they still do fit 
the facts, they are no longer useful. In 
nearly every country of Europe and Asia, 
internal changes—social, economic and 
political—have made prewar impressions 
out-of-date. In those few countries where 
internal changes have been few, such as 
the United States and Switzerland, exter- 
nal pressures have altered the picture. 
Switzerland can no longer afford to por- 
tray itself as a nation of picturesque 
chalets and winter resorts. Today, Switz- 
erland is the farthest outpost of individ- 
ual and economic freedom in Europe. 
When one is in the front line, it is wise to 
keep the heavy artillery reminded of one’s 
position. Out-of-date impressions are not 
only dangerous; like the silk-hatted, be- 
spatted French stereotype; they can also 
appear ridiculous. 

In the second place, with American ad- 
vice, foreign information can be trimmed 
to American tastes. The average foreign 
information office produces a mass of ma- 
terial, apparently on the theory that noth- 
ing is so unimportant that it can be left 
out. The theory bogs down in practice 
when no one reads the material. Because 
the printed word is in competition with 
the radio and motion picture, only a sub- 
ject which is interestingly presented, 
short and to the point, receives attention. 

(Please turn to page 40) 









Light from Mr. Fogg 


By JOHN W. DARR 


President, Institute of Public Relations, New York City 


meee through the autumn after- 
noon, the Limited, northward bound 
from Washington, clipped off the miles. 
In the club car, a passenger in gray tweeds 
plumbed a vest pocket, brought forth a 
book of matches and handed it to his seat- 
neighbor, whose tweeds were brown. 

“Thanks,” said Brown Tweeds. He 
lighted his cigarette. “Keeping myself 
supplied with matches these days seems 
to be one of my major problems.” He 
smiled and added, ‘“‘Perhaps it’s the war.” 

Gray Tweeds sighed. Then he said, 
“Been to Washington, I suppose.” 

“Ves,” said Brown Tweeds, “seems 
that all roads lead to Washington these 
days.” 

Gray Tweeds asked, “What line are 
you in?” 

“A number of lines,” said Brown 
Tweeds. “That is, my clients are in a 
number of lines. I’m a public relations 
man.” 

Gray Tweeds looked interested. “Well, 
well,” he said. “I guess you’re the first 
public relations man I ever talked to. I’ve 
always wondered, a little, about what you 
fellows do. Not that I’d ever need your 
services, understand. I don’t have any 
public relations problems. But I’m curi- 
ous. What do you do? Is it mainly pub- 
licity?”’ 

“Well,” said Brown Tweeds, “not ex- 
actly. Publicity is one of our tools. 
Whether we use it or not depends upon 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This little story was first pre- 
sented by Mr. Darr in a lecture before the ad- 
vertising and selling class of the New York 
Advertising Club in 1942. Since then, there 
have been numerous calls for copies of the 
story. The Journal is pleased to present “Light 
from Mr. Fogg” and announce that a sequel— 
“Mr. Fogg Shines Again’’—will appear in the 
January, 1948, issue. 














what we need to accomplish. And so, be- 
fore we decide upon publicity, we ask 
ourselves: Why?” 

Gray Tweeds sniffed. “That’s no prob- 
lem for me,” he said. “Understand, I’m 
broad-minded. Maybe other concerns 
need publicity; and, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, they’re welcome to all the lime- 
light. Our concern doesn’t need any at all. 
And that’s how I’ve got it fixed.” 

“Fixed?” 

“That’s right. I fixed it. As far as our 
company is concerned, all publicity”— 
and he swung a hand in a sweeping ges- 
ture—“is out. By my order, there just 
isn’t any.” 

“Well,” said Brown Tweeds, “that’s 
one way to fix it. But would you mind tell- 
ing me just what you did, and why?” 

“Tt’s like this,” said Gray Tweeds, set- 
tling himself comfortably in his chair. 
“Our plant is the biggest plant in Smoke- 
ville. And it’s been that way for more 
than three generations.” 

Brown Tweeds nodded. ‘And for all 
that time, you've been just one big, happy 
family?” 

Gray Tweeds frowned. “Until the last 
few years,” he said, “it was sort of that 
way. Or, put it like this: The town of 
Smokeville went their way and we went 
ours. Of course, once in a while, some 
local politician would get to throwing his 
weight around. But nothing serious. 
Mainly we get along all right. And then 
the New Deal came along.” 

Here Gray Tweeds pointed an empha- 
sizing finger. “Understand,” he went on, 
“T’m no wild-eyed conservative. A lot of 
things the New Dealers did were all right. 
For instance, they pulled the banks out of 
a hole. I’m on the board of the Smokeville 
First National. Besides, as I say, I’m 
broad-minded. 
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“But it just happened that, along about 
the time the banks reopened, the news- 
paper in our town—it’s called the Herald 
and it’s published in the afternoon—- 
changed hands. And the new publisher 
went in for civic reform. 

“Well, that was all right. What the hell 
—reform is all right in its place. But, 
eventually, this new publisher got around 
to the smoke.” 

“The smoke?” Brown Tweeds in- 
quired. “What smoke?” 

“Ours,” Gray Tweeds explained. “He 
yelled in his paper about the smoke we 
made. Said the soot from the chimneys of 
our plant was ruining Smokeville’s beauty 
and smudging-up the women’s washings 
when they hung them on the line!” 

“And,” asked Brown Tweeds, mildly, 
“was it?” 

“Listen, Mister,” said Gray Tweeds 
firmly, “we’re running a heavy-industry 
plant. Have you ever seen a heavy-indus- 
try town?” 

“T have,” said Brown Tweeds, som- 
berly. ‘But please go on with your story.” 


Smoke, not Incense 


“All right. So we’re running a heavy- 
industry plant. And what do you expect 
from such a plant? Incense? That’s what 
I wrote the publisher of the Herald.” 

“You wrote the Herald a letter?” 

“T did, Mister! And I told ’em plenty. 
I reminded ’em that for more than ninety 
years our pay rolls had fed most of 
Smokeville. I reminded ’em that our taxes 
paid more than half the cost of running 
the town government and operating the 
schools.” 

“And,” Brown Tweeds prompted 
“with that as a beginning, what did you 
goon to say.” 

“T said: ‘You’re complaining about our 
smoke. Apparently, you don’t know it; 
but everybody else in Smokeville knows 
that we’re running at only half capacity. 
You're complaining about our chimneys 
now. Wait till you see them when we're 
going full blast!’ And in my letter, I 
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asked that publisher: ‘Which would you 
rather see the people of Smokeville have 
—the pure air your editorials rave about, 
or prosperity’?”’ 

“And,” asked Brown Tweeds, “did you 
add a kind of postscript?” 

“Tt was more than a postscript. I put in 
a kind of lecture on constructive journal- 
ism. I told that publisher what the Herald 
had been like before * : took it over and I 
advised him to put it back on the track of 
sound journalistic policy.” 

“And at the very end,” asked Brown 
Tweeds, “did you dare him to publish 
what vou’d written?” 

Gray Tweeds’ eves widened in surprise. 
“How did you know that?” 

Brown Tweeds smiled, bleakly. ‘Just 
call it experience. But go on. What hap- 
pened? Did the publisher print your 
letter?” 

“He did,” said Gray Tweeds. “And 
with no comment except the line he put 
across the top of my letter on his edi- 
torial page. The line read, ‘Let "Em Eat 
Smoke’!” 

Brown Tweeds cleared his throat. ‘In 
a way,” he remarked, “that could be in- 
terpreted as a comment.” 

“Ves,” Gray Tweeds went on, “TI sup- 
pose it could. Anyway, it didn’t smooth 
my feelings. And when, a day or so later, 
the Herald called me on the phone and 
said they wanted an interview on what 
could be done about smoke-abatement, I 
told ’em that what we had done or in- 
tended to do about smoke-abatement in 
our plant was none of their damned busi- 
ness. I said: ‘Who are you to pretend that 
you represent the people of Smokeville? 
You’re nothing but a business concern the 
same as we are.’ That’s what I said. And 
it’s true!” 

Brown Tweeds said: ‘“We-l-l—but 
never mind. Did it have any effect?” 

“Effect, hell! They went to taking pic- 
tures—telephoto pictures, they called 
them—of our chimneys. And, for some 
time, they printed a different-angle pic- 
ture every day. 
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“Then they switched to safety. They 
whooped it up for safety on the highway 
and in the home and in the factory. And 
every day, on their front page, they pub- 
lished a kind of score-sheet of people hurt 
and killed by the “7th column’’—careless- 
ness. And they listed the places where the 
accidents had occurred. 

“Well, you know how that would be. 
Here we are, employing more than half 
the men of working age in the whole town. 
And so you can imagine what that score- 
sheet looked like. Now, nobody seemed 
to know, least of all the Herald, just what 
our safety record, compared with other 
plants like ours, really was. Nobody 
seemed to know, or to give a damn, that 
we'd overhauled our plant, for safety, 
from stem to stern. I don’t mind telling 
you that the Navy—we’re on war-pro- 
duction now—had seen to that. But just 
the same, day after day, the Herald 
printed that infernal list. 


“We'll Sue” 


“Well, I phoned our lawyer, I said: 
‘Listen, I want you to put the Smokeville 
Herald on notice that if they don’t stop 
printing our name in that accident list, 
we'll sue. No ifs or ands or buts. Just 
write ’em that we’ll sue’.” 

“And,” asked Brown Tweeds, “did the 
lawyer write?” 

“He did. He showed me his letter be- 
fore he mailed it; and I made him make it 
stronger.” 

“And then?” 

“And then—well, it’s funny how those 
things happen. But two days later, one of 
our gantry cranes collapsed and narrowly 
missed crowning a rear admiral who was 
going through our plant on an inspection. 
Luckily, no one was hurt at all. But the 
Herald sent out two reporters and a pho- 
tographer; and when the watchman 
phoned the general office that they were 
at the gate, I said ‘I'll attend to them, my- 
self’!” 

“You talked with them?” 
“T did—in person—out at the gate. I 





said to them: ‘Listen. I know it’s not your 
fault that you’re here. You have to earna 
living somehow. But I’m serving notice 
now—and I want you to take this mes- 
sage back to your boss—that you'll get 
no news from here today or any time. Is 
that clear? And that’s how I put my foot 
down on publicity. That order still stands. 
You asked how I fixed it. Well, that’s 
how.” 

“T see,” said Brown Tweeds. “And 
that story about the admiral’s narrow es- 
cape—did the Herald print that?” 

“They did, and with the facts all gar- 
bled. But, at least, they didn’t get their 
facts from us.” 

“Quite so,” remarked Brown Tweeds. 
Then he asked: “‘And now that you’ve got 
publicity all fixed, would you say that 
your public relations have improved?” 

Gray Tweeds looked puzzled. ‘Public 
relations?” he said. “I haven’t been talk- 
ing about public relations. I’ve just been 
talking about Smokeville.” 

“T’ll_ re-phrase my question,” said 
Brown Tweeds. “Does it seem, now, that 
you get along better with your neigh- 
bors?” 

Gray Tweeds sighed again. ‘It looks,” 
he said, “as if that situation never will 
change. Of course, I suppose you can ex- 
pect that in every community there'll be 
a certain number of people who are 
against what they call big business. But— 
well, I don’t know. Week before last, we 
applied to the town council for permission 
to build an overhead bridge across a street 
to connect two of our operating depart- 
ments. And what a storm that kicked up! 
Here we are on war work a hundred per 
cent—and it looks as if half the town is 
against us!” 

“Interesting,” said Brown Tweeds. 
Then he asked, ““Who’s handling the mat- 
ter for you?” 

“You mean about the bridge? Well, of 
course, that’s a legal matter. It’s in the 
hands of our lawyer.” 

“You mean the one who wrote the let- 
ter to the publisher?” 
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“Sure,” said Gray Tweeds. “Whoelse?” 

“JT didn’t know,” said Brown Tweeds. 
“J thought—but never mind what I 
thought. And now, if I may change the 
subject, what about your customers? How 
do they feel?” 

Gray Tweeds looked blank. ‘‘Custo- 
mers? Mister where have you been? Now- 
adays there ain’t no such animal. How 
should / know about the feelings of people 
that don’t exist?” 

“You mean they’re dead?” 


But They’re Not Dead 


“As far as we’re concerned, they might 
as well be. Anyway, we don’t go near ’em. 
We've worries enough as it is without go- 
ing out of our way to borrow trouble. Go 
near a customer these days and you hear 
nothing but woe. Why listen to com- 
plaints that you can’t do anything about? 
The way to deal with customers these 
days, Mister—and I’m being frank—is to 
forget "em. Forget ‘em and vou save ad- 
vertising expense and correspondence and 
grief. That, between you and me, is the 
answer to the customer problem. But we 
were talking about public relations.” 

“So we were,” said Brown Tweeds. “I'd 
almost forgotten. Of course, in some quar- 
ters there’s a belief that the public con- 
sists of many publics. There’s a belief, 
too, that through peace and war and back 
into peace again, it’s a pious idea to main- 
tain your contacts and to keep your com- 
pany name alive.” 

“That part about keeping the name 
alive,” said Gray Tweeds, “I was coming 
to that—”’ 

From far ahead along the Limited’s 
length a siren moaned and a bell began 
to swing. 
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Brown Tweeds glanced out of a win- 
dow. “Well, well,” he said, “‘we’re getting 
in. I’m mighty glad to have had this chat, 
and here, by the way, are your matches.” 


No Public Relations Problems 


Gray Tweeds chuckled. “Keep ’em,” he 
said expansively. “Put them in your 
pocket. I always carry them to give away 
when I travel. I’ve given away thousands 
of them. That’s how I keep my company 
name alive. Keep ’em, and maybe they'll 
remind you to look me up some time when 
you're down Smokeville way. I'd like to 
have you tell me more about what you 
public relations men do. As I said, I’m 
just curious. We have no public relations 
problems of our own.” 

“T can see you haven't,” said Brown 
Tweeds, extending his hand. “And I can 
see, too, that if you did have any public 
relations problems, you’d tell me all about 
them. So long—and good luck!”’ 

* * * 


As the taxi swung out of the Pennsyl- 
vania station into Seventh Avenue in New 
York, Brown Tweeds fished out a cig- 
arette. Matches? Dammit, he mever had 
any! Oh, ves, here was that book of 
matches the man in gray tweeds had 
given him on the train. 

Brown Tweeds scrutinized the packet. 
For the first time, he examined its em- 
blazoned legend— 

A factory chimney, belching black 
clouds, then below it: 


‘‘SMOKEVILLE ENGINEERING WKS. 
WATCH OUR SMOKE! 


Compliments of 
J. J. Fogg, Pres.” 





“I realize that America is far from perfect, but in recent years the 
negative side has been so much overstressed that I make no apologies 
for concentrating on the doughnut instead of the hole.”—HEnry G. 


Weaver, “Mainspring.” 





The |. L.O. and 


American Business 


By JAMES DAVID ZELLERBACH 


Recently returned from the Annual Conference of the International Labor Organization, in Geneva, 
Mr. Zellerbach points to the values in ILO for all American business. He is U. S. Employer Repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body of ILO; President, Crown-Zellerbach Corporation. 


” A WORLD that seems to be fast break- 
ing into two parts—two armed camps 
—a good many American business men 
are looking askance at the United Nations 
and its complicated network of special- 
ized agencies. Until the fundamental con- 
flict of ideas between the Soviet Union 
and the West can be resolved, or at least 
placed on a basis of live and let live, the 
usefulness of international agencies will 
be limited. But there is one such agency 
—the International Labor Organization 
—that has proved its usefulness. It can 
continue to do so no matter which way 
the political winds blow. 

I recently returned from the Annual 
Conference of the ILO in Geneva—my 
third such Conference as American Em- 
ployer Delegate. 

I wish that American businessmen 
from every corner of the nation could 
have attended that Conference. They 
would have witnessed the general accep- 
tance of the point of view of American 
labor and industry on the vital question 
of freedom of association—the right of 
employers and of workers to form volun- 
tary associations or unions. When repre- 
sentatives of government, industry, and 
labor from fifty-odd nations can agree on 
this basic right of workers and employers, 
a dramatic step has been taken away from 
totalitarianism and toward the genuine 
democracy of free enterprise. 

The American viewpoint on this ques- 
tion was that freedom of association is 
one of the fundamental freedoms. Denial 
of this freedom must necessarily endanger 
other freedoms. I was able to tell the Con- 
ference that American employers gener- 
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ally have come to recognize the right of 
labor to organize—and American labor 
recognizes the parallel rights of employ- 
ers. 

The basic reason that Americans have 
come to accept workers’ right to form 
unions is that it gives workers an equal 
voice in determining the conditions under 
which they shall work. Thus they can 
contribute to enduring progress for them- 
selves and for society. Denial of freedom 
of association means that conditions of 
employment must be either unilaterally 
determined by employers or decreed by 
government. 

Likewise, employers must be free to 
form their own associations to protect 
their interests, subject to protection of the 
public welfare. For only if employers 
prosper can high wages be paid. 

Freedom of association must be estab- 
lished along with every other freedom 
which is sacred to us. It is not only a part 
of those freedoms, but is the means of pro- 
tecting the others. Freedom of association 
itself must be protected from those who 
would curtail or infringe upon it. It must 
be protected from invasion by govern- 
ment which has occurred in so many 
countries. It must be protected against 
this invasion even when the invasion 
seems to be part of an effort to strengthen 
freedom of association. This freedom be- 
comes a sham if either unions or employer 
associations are subject to government 
domination or decree. Government inter- 
vention in the affairs of nominally free 
associations dealing with the nation’s 
economy can only end in complete gov- 
ernmental regulation and control—the 
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antithesis of freedom of association. 

But freedom of association must also 
be protected from extremists on both 
sides, and from those who seek to use 
economic organizations as a cloak for 
revolutionary or reactionary ends. It must 
equally be protected from those who seek 
to exploit it as a right without accepting 
the corresponding responsibilities. No 
matter how basic any right may be, it 
carries with it a responsibility to respect 
the rights of others. The exercise of any 
right without corresponding responsibil- 
ity becomes an offense against society. 
Society will eventually protect itself by 
abrogating the right which has been mis- 
used and substituting a control by law 
and edict. 

This was the thinking behind our ad- 
vocacy of the resolution on freedom of 
association at the International Labor 
Conference. The fact that we have grown 
and prospered beyond all other countries 
added force to our arguments, and led to 
their general acceptance. Our words car- 
ried weight because we could prove that 
our philosophy actually worked. 

Some employers are frankly perplexed 
about American interest in the ILO. They 
have asked me: “Why should employers 
in the United States be concerned with 
the International Labor Organization? 
What can it contribute to the welfare of 
this country?” 


Higher than Minimum in U. S. 


In most respects, wages and labor 
standards in the United States are far 
higher than the minimum standards set 
up under the treaties that have been 
drafted by the International Labor Con- 
ference. On the surface we would not 
seem to have any great stake in these 
activities. But if you look at the ILO 
from a long-range point of view, you can 
see that it has a lot to offer American 
business in an unstable world. 

And where de we come in? We are the 
leading industrial nation in the world. 
The responsibility of leadership is to lead. 
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Through the ILO we are today giving 
leadership to the more backward nations 
in improving economic and social stand- 
ards and living conditions in their coun- 
tries. 

World markets have opened up more 
extensively than ever in recent years for 
American manufacturers and exporters. 
We no longer think in terms of national 
markets alone for our products. We sell 
them on the international market. We 
compete with other nations. While our 
foreign trade is not a large proportion of 
our total trade, it is basic because, rich as 
we are, we are not a self-contained nation. 
Some materials must be purchased 
abroad, both for our industries and to 
meet national defense requirements. 

Domestically, we are opposed to unfair 
competition. We are beginning to think in 
the same terms on an international level. 

We can allow a certain amount of 
spread in wages and labor standards be- 
tween nations. We can offset part of this 
spread by our greater technical efficiency, 
insured as it is by our competitive enter- 
prise system. Beyond that, the competi- 
tive advantages of low living standards 
and low labor costs will retard our prog- 
ress. So whatever we can do to narrow 
the gap is directly to our advantage. 

This can be done in two ways. One is 
to lower American standards—obviously 
an unthinkable course. The other is to 
bring up wage and labor standards in 
other countries. This can be achieved by 
increasing the amount of goods produced 
—thus enabling the employer to pay 
higher wages, which in turn means in- 
creased purchasing power. Higher wages 
depend upon how much a worker pro- 
duces. If by working more diligently or 
by using more efficient tools or manage- 
rial efficiency the worker increases his 
output, wages can be raised correspond- 
ingly. Just as increased productivity has 
increased our standard of living, it can 
furnish the basis for higher standards 
abroad. 

What we in America must not forget 
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is that hundreds of millions of workers in 
other parts of the world are living today 
on the barest subsistence level. ILO sta- 
tistical figures show that at the end of the 
war, when wages should have been at 
their peak, seafarers in the United States 
averaged $100 monthly in addition to 
subsistence, those in the United Kingdom 
$56.49, and seamen in India only $15.66. 
These are differences which must be les- 
sened if there is to be a stable world econ- 
omy. These differentials cannot be main- 
tained if the American Merchant Marine 
is to compete with that of other countries. 

Back in 1930 Owen D. Young made 
this observation: “Let no man think that 
the living standards of America can be 
permanently maintained at a measurably 
higher level than those of the other civil- 
ized countries. Either we shall lift theirs 
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to ours, or they will drag ours to theirs.’ 


To Insure Peace 


It is my further conviction, and I be- 
lieve that of most of my fellow American 
employers, that the best way to insure 
world peace is to raise the standard of 
living of peoples throughout the world by 
increasing the amount of goods produced. 
We Americans believe in an economic sys- 
tem of free, competitive enterprise; our 
industrial achievements during the war 
were a tribute to this system. Some other 
countries believe in it too. Some do not. 
No matter what form of economic system 
a country has, however, an increase in 
production of goods enables employers to 
pay higher wages, raises the living stand- 
ards of the people, and serves to expand 
industry and foreign trade. The competi- 
tive enterprise system has proven that it 
encourages ever higher production of 
goods. 

By means of the machinery provided 
by the ILO, notably the International 
Labor conventions or treaties—more than 
80 of which have been approved over the 
years—all nations are encouraged to 
march in step toward the objective of 
prosperity. They can distribute the prof- 


its of their constantly increasing national 
productivity ever more widely, without 
fear that in doing so they are placing 
other countries at a competitive advan- 
tage. 

Throughout its 28 years, the ILO has 
been guided by two basic principles: uni- 
versal peace can be established only if it 
is based on progress toward social justice: 
and any nation which fails to adopt gen- 
erally accepted minimum standards of 
labor creates an economic barrier for 
other nations which seek to improve 
working conditions within their own bor- 
ders. 

Both labor and management stand to 
benefit if these principles are universally 
recognized. Labor receives minimum 
standards which ultimately raise stand- 
ards of living. Management sees in the 
ILO an instrument for the realization of 
fairer competition in the conduct of in- 
ternational trade, and an assurance that 
progress toward higher standards will be 
conducted in a peaceful and orderly man- 
ner. 

American participation in the ILO has 
steadily increased since this country be- 
came a member in 1934. It is encouraging 
to note that employers in the United 
States are beginning to take a special in- 
terest in the work of the ILO. That is in 
line with management’s growing appre- 
ciation that international problems have 
a significant impact on our economy. 


Interest of American Industry 


I am glad that today the two major in- 
dustry organizations, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, participate 
actively in recommending emplover dele- 
gates to ILO conferences and meetings. 
More than that, each of these organiza- 
tions appointed a competent staff labor 
specialist as one of my advisers at the 
Geneva Conference. Such participation 
by these associations is a welcome indi- 
cation of American industry’s interest in 
the ILO. 
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William B. Barton, assistant manager 
of the Department of Manufacture of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, has stated a 
good argument for full participation in 
the ILO: “In the first place, the organiza- 
tion is likely to go on whether American 
employers participate or not. In the sec- 
ond place, impartial observers point out 
that the things that believers in private 
enterprise see in the ILO which they dis- 
like are not caused by the ILO, but are 
symptoms of a world condition. Our with- 
drawal from the organization would not 
cure the condition. In fact, say these ob- 
servers, it would likely make conditions 
worse. Being inside the organization gives 
us an opportunity to raise our voices in 
protest against some of the developments 
we don’t like, whereas if we were outside 
entirely, we would lose this opportunity 
to influence world opinion.” 

Employers have also felt the need for 
information concerning labor conditions 
in other countries, and the ILO provides 
this. It should be noted that the staff of 
the International Labor Office makes a 
continuous study of labor, economic and 
social problems and trends in various 
countries. On request, it assists in drafting 
legislation in connection with labor mat- 
ters for various nations. It furnishes ex- 
perts and technical assistance. It pub- 
lishes valuable statistics. 

In June, 1946, a Maritime Conference 
of the ILO met in Seattle. That meeting 
adopted agreements on new international 
standards for maritime workers. Some of 
these broke new ground. For instance, a 
basic world minimum wage for seamen 
was agreed upon for the first time in his- 
tory. 


Essential to World Economy 


Relatively few persons are fully ac- 
quainted with the work of the ILO. I was 
not very familiar with it myself when I 
was first asked to serve as U. S. employer 
delegate at the recommendation of Eric 
Johnston, then president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. I found out for 
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myself how important the ILO is to Amer- 
ica and how essential its influence is in the 
reconstruction of the world economy in 
which we live when I attended the Con- 
ference in Paris in 1945. 


Not an International Labor Union 


Unfortunately, there is still much con- 
fusion about the ILO. Many employers 
think it is some sort of international labor 
union. It is confused with the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. The ILO is a 
tripartite organization of government, 
labor and industry. The WFTU is an or- 
ganization of workers only. It is interest- 
ing to note, since both organizations ob- 
viously operate on an international scale, 
that both the ILO and WFTU are affili- 
ated with the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council—but the ILO is a full- 
fledged UN specialized agency, while the 
WFTU is only a consultative affiliate. 
When the WFTU submitted to UN’s 
Economic and Social Council a resolution 
on freedom of association, it was natural 
that the Council referred this resolution 
to the ILO for consideration. 

I would be remiss in my responsibility 
as a representative of American employ- 
ers, however, if I were to omit reference 
to the elements of danger for the United 
States within the operations of the ILO. 

In the first place, in their striving to- 
ward higher standards, many countries 
are turning toward nationalization, social- 
ization, or lesser forms of government in- 
tervention. Therein lies a menace to our 
competitive enterprise system. Through 
active participation in the ILO American 
delegates can demonstrate the virility of 
our system, prove its capacity to provide 
ever higher standards, and attempt to in- 
fluence ILO development within that 
framework. 

Secondly, radical forces throughout the 
world are showing increasing evidence of 
a desire to use the ILO—both the staff 
and conferences—to promote their revo- 
lutionary programs. This would subvert 

(Please turn to page 36) 


Book Keuew Sectiou 


“THE EXECUTIVE IN ACTION” 


Reviewed by Rex Land 


M* DIMOCK DRAWS UPON his broad 
experience to show in considerable 
detail what the executive actually does: 
the social, economic and _ institutional 
forces which constantly affect his actions 
and decisions, and the personal qualities 
which contribute to managerial success. 

An executive must understand and 
know how to apply the principles of man- 
agement. But, in addition, one of the keys 
to his effectiveness is his ability to “deal 
with the strategy, functions and tech- 
niques of management.” Those who as- 
pire to leadership will be greatly inter- 
ested in the emphasis on the “intuitive” 
aspects of executive work, and the anal- 
ysis of personal traits which combine to 
create the balanced, practical executive. 

The problems incidental to each stage 
of business growth are clearly set forth— 
from organizing a new enterprise to man- 
aging a mature institutional bureaucracy. 
Particular attention is devoted to the psy- 
chological aspects of management, and 
vivid examples illustrate the channels of 
influence and power relationships among 
individuals which are common to every 
administrative situation. 

Public relations is singled out as one of 
the most important functions of the exec- 
utive and one for which he must exercise 
personal and direct responsibility. How- 
ever, public relations must be viewed 
broadly as encompassing relationships 
with directors, employees, government, 
all community institutions, such as the 
church, schools, and the home, as well as 
with specific customer or industry groups. 
This necessitates that the public relations 
staff man—in order to render even limited 
assistance to the executive—must be close 
to the detail of the business he serves. 
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Public relations is regarded by Mr. 
Dimock as a promising field for future 
careers. But he thinks of a public rela- 
tions man not only in terms of publicity 
and advertising. Rather, he hopes for the 
development of the type of staff assistant 
who, by “his creativeness, judgment, di- 
plomacy, and ability to get along with 
people, helps an organization steer a suc- 
cessful course.” He feels that a sound 
public relations program is an asset witha 
value difficult to exaggerate. (THE Exec- 
UTIVE IN AcTION, by Marshall Edward 
Dimock. Harper and Brothers. 276 pages 
+IX—$3.00.) 


“THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT” 


Reviewed by V. Ray Lewis 


LTHOUGH THE Boarp OF DIRECTORS is 
recognized as the fountainhead from 
which all controlling policies flow, even 
top public relations executives do not all 
have a clear concept of the workings of 
the Board, its problems, and its motivat- 
ing forces. 

Professor Copeland has concentrated 
seventeen vears of research into this work 
on Board activities. The result is worthy 
of a “‘must read” rating for every public 
relations executive. The book is well or- 
ganized, and actual case-history material 
is presented (with fictitious names, of 
course), so that conditions which moti- 
vated certain policy decisions are clearly 
shown. 

This is important to those of us in the 
field of public relations, because it en- 
ables us to get results more efficiently with 
our own policy-making groups. By thor- 
oughly understanding the Board’s prob- 
lems and motivating forces, we are better 
able to work toward acceptance of the 
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policies we feel are necessary for our pro- 
grams. Conversely, we are also better able 
to avoid pitfalls and to understand why 
certain of our proposed policies were not 
put into effect. 

Another valuable contribution is a con- 
cept of the Board’s own public relations 
problems. The Board must command real 
leadership and have the effective support 
of the many diverse groups having a stake 
in the corporation’s success: the executive 
staff and the rank and file of employees; 
the stockholders; the creditors, suppliers, 
customers, and the general public. It is 
essential for the public relations executive 
to understand the Board’s own public re- 
lations problems as well as the corpora- 
tion’s, because the former may have a 
very real effect in shaping over-all poli- 
cies for the latter. 

Although the factors bearing on many 
of the illustrative cases may seem com- 
plicated and make for slow, analytical 
reading, the book is well worth studying 
and becoming a permanent source in the 
public relations executives personal refer- 
ence library. (THE BoArD oF DIRECTORS 
AND BustNess MANAGEMENT, by Mel- 
vin T. Copeland and Andrew R. Towl. 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, Boston. 202 
pages+ XII—$3.25.) 


“MUTUAL SURVIVAL—THE GOAL 
OF UNIONS AND MANAGEMENT” 


Reviewed by E. A. Cunningham 


. WicuT BAKKE is director of Yale’s 

Labor and Management Center. The 
Center is engaged in research in the field 
of labor and management relations. One 
of its projects has been an investigation 
of the basic nature of the conflict between 
management and unions. Bakke’s book, 
“Mutual Survival—The Goal of Unions 
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and Management,” is an interim report of 
this investigation. 

Bakke visited nine major industrial 
centers and interviewed sixty each of 
leading representatives of management 
and organized labor. He endeavored to 
sample all shades of reaction, from ex- 
treme antagonism to active cooperation. 
He records their comments, editing out 
only a certain amount of profanity and 
specific names and places that would 
identify sources. He then analyzes and 
organizes these comments, and finally he 
draws some conclusions. 

His major conclusion is that at this 
stage of management-labor relations each 
side adheres fiercely to basic premises en- 
tirely unacceptable to the other. ‘““Man- 
agement’s convictions about sound man- 
agement and the union leaders’ convic- 
tions about effective unionism don’t fit to- 
gether at important points,” he says. 

He cites as management’s guideposts 
the beliefs that industrial relations are 
primarily and basically relations between 
employers and employees as such; that 
the first objective of industrial relations is 
the economic welfare of the company; 
that management prerogatives must be 
unimpaired; and that all parties to indus- 
trial relations must be businesslike and 
responsible. 

Bakke demonstrates that each of these 
beliefs conflicts with union leaders’ objec- 
tives. He offers no solution. The solution, 
he says, will have to be hammered out by 
practical men in the light of the whole set 
of problems they face. But, he feels, each 
side will be better equipped for such prac- 
tical action if it understands the kind of 
job and responsibilities faced by the 
other. His book is helpful to such an un- 
derstanding. (MutTuaL SuRVIVAL—THE 
GoAL OF UNIONS AND MANAGEMENT, by 
E. Wight Bakke, Harper and Brothers, 82 

pages+ IX—$1.50.) 





“Wait not until you are backed by numbers. The fewer the voices on 
the side of truth, the more distinct and strong must be your own.”— 


Channing. 
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By GLENN E. CARTER 
Assistant Vice President, Public Relations Officer, Bank of America N.T.&S.A. 


| geaeeaae AND FINANCE have been par- 
ticularly vulnerable to the slings and 
arrows of public prejudice and miscon- 
ceptions. Concrete indication of this is 
seen in the segment of public opinion fav- 
oring government-owned banks, as evi- 
denced in recent public opinion polls. The 
history of banking in this country has 
added to public fear and distrust of pri- 
vate banking—the series of bank failures 
during the Depression, the political at- 
tacks and so-called “financial reform” 
legislation of the past fifteen years, and, 
perhaps most significant of all, the lack of 
realization on the part of many banks and 
bankers in the past of the importance of 
public enlightenment concerning the pro- 
fession itself. 

With the dawning recognition of the 
importance of public understanding of 
banking problems and operations, the 
forward-looking banker today has taken 
upon himself the responsibility of letting 
the people know what his bank is doing 
and why it is doing it. 

It was one banker’s early realization of 
the role banks should play in American 
life which laid the foundation for the 
Bank of America’s present public rela- 
tions program. Two principles to which 
our bank was dedicated at its inception— 
service to the many, rather than the few, 
and the importance of community con- 
sciousness—are today as vital and inte- 
gral factors in its operations in more than 
300 California communities as they were 
in a single small office on San Francisco’s 
waterfront 43 vears ago. Every employee 
is familiar with the dictum of the bank’s 
founder, Mr. A. P. Giannini, who said: 
“We want to increase our service to the 
little fellows. Their interests always must 
be our first concern.” 

By the little fellow we mean not only 
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Joe Gillis, who wants to get a quick loan 
to purchase his neighbor’s 1940 Chevro- 
let, or Ben Wilkins, whose wife has 
coaxed him into getting a loan to have the 
kitchen done over in pistachio and cerise 
because she has the blues on Monday 
morning—but also the man .who never 
goes into our bank, the non-customer who 
as a citizen is an important component of 
the community we serve. 

These principles—service to the little 
fellow and to the community in which he 
lives—have constituted the foundation of 
our public relations program from the be- 
ginning. In applying them to the con- 
stantly changing conditions and problems 
with which business in general and bank- 
ing in particular are confronted, our man- 
agement is represented by a policy board 
called the public relations committee, 
which is composed of eighteen headquar- 
ters administrative officers. But the ac- 
tual execution of policy in our public rela- 
tions is a “grass roots” process which be- 
gins with our employees and their con- 
tacts with the various publics. Our public 
relations, therefore, is a management 
function, a “philosophy of management,” 
so to speak, which is translated into ac- 
tion through every branch, every depart- 
ment, and every employee. It is not con- 
fined to advertising, publicity, personnel 
relations and training, the production of 
new business and the retention of old, or 
to the departments and individuals re- 
sponsible for those particular functions. 
It is a dvnamic part of every operation in 
our bank. 

In general, we might classify our over- 
all public relations objectives as 1) those 
in behalf of the welfare and progress of 
our country and our state, 2) those in be- 
half of the banking business, and 3) those 
in behalf of our bank itself. 
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To attain these objectives, the machin- 
ery is set in motion through division of 
responsibility for certain activities among 
the various administrative departments 
at our San Francisco and Los Angeles 
headquarters. For example, our business 
extension departments are charged with 
responsibility for relationships with na- 
tional and statewide customers and pros- 
pects, in addition to—and this should be 
emphasized—assisting our branches in 
operations which fall within this scope. 
The officers of these departments special- 
ize in the particular businesses and indus- 
tries they contact so that they may be of 
more assistance to those particular 
groups. Here, in action, is our principle of 
serving specific “‘publics’—a manage- 
ment policy put into operation through 
the service facilities of the bank. 

In the same fashion our banks and 
bankers department is responsible for our 
relationships with other banks, our per- 
sonnel relations and staff training depart- 
ments with our personnel, and so on 
through the many other departments 
which carry on more than forty different 
banking services and supervise the same 
services in the branches, thus specializing 
in close contacts with the publics in the 
various fields. 


P. R. Responsibility in Each Branch 


So much for administrative coordina- 
tion of our various services. But in a 
statewide organization of more than 500 
branches the division of responsibility 
must go still farther. In each community 
in which we maintain a bank the branch 
manager and his personnel are responsible 
for carrying out all of our public relations 
policies in the area served by that branch, 
always with the assistance and guidance 
of headquarters officers. 

It is therefore of vital importance that 
our policy board—and, in the final anal- 
ysis, our management—be right in the 
policies it dictates . . . for the reverbera- 
tions of those policies are felt down 
through the entire system and, ultimately, 
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by the smallest facet of what generally is 
termed “the general public.” 

It is becoming increasingly important 
— if one is to be right and appear to be 
right—to keep abreast of every current 
and cross-current of public opinion, for it 
is common knowledge that nothing is so 
fickle as public opinion. It is moulded and 
shaped by a succession of ever-changing 
social, economic, and political conditions. 
In the individual it is frequently prede- 
termined by the fact that the questions in 
his mind pertaining to these conditions 
often remain unanswered, and in their 
stead various phobias and prejudices arise 
which can be exceedingly dangerous and 
must be ferreted out so that we may do 
something about them. 


Use Public Opinion Polls 


With this in mind, our bank from time 
to time has conducted a number of public 
opinion polls by personal interviews. 
From these polls we have attempted to 
learn the public’s questions or doubts, its 
objections and preferences on a given sub- 
ject, and through this information to im- 
prove our policies in behalf of country 
and state, in behalf of banking, and in 
behalf of our own operations. The results 
of these polls are carefully studied and 
analyzed by our management and adapt- 
ed to matters of policy, which are in turn 
placed in operation through the channels 
already described. 

Two outstanding problems in our coun- 
try today are its veterans and its youth. 
One of the most formidable hurdles the 
returning veteran has had to face is his 
adjustment to the perplexities of civilian 
economy—which are apt to entangle him 
at every turn, from hunting a home or a 
job to his negotiations with the special 
Government agencies set up for his pro- 
tection. Recognizing the need for his guid- 
ance through this web of readjustment, 
Bank of America at the close of the war 
assigned to its various branches more 
than a thousand specially trained em- 
ployees (many of them returning veter- 
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ans themselves) whose particular task is 
to counsel and assist veterans seeking 
help in connection with the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, G. I. insurance, economic condi- 
tions in the various industries and geo- 
graphic sections of the country, and other 
matters in which he might require spe- 
cialized assistance. Likewise at the war’s 
end the bank originated a number of its 
own Vet-Loan Plans designed to augment 
the benefits provided by the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. From time to time, as clarification 
of certain veterans’ problems has become 
desirable, we have published informative 
booklets on such subjects as “‘Answers to 
the Questions of 100,000 Veterans,” 
“How to Buy a Home,” “How to Buy a 
Farm,” “How to Have a Business,” and 
“G. I. Insurance.” In addition we have 
endeavored to cooperate in every way 
possible with the numerous veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 


Youth Is An Important Public 


As to our country’s youth, Bank of 
America does not hold with the well- 
known saying: “Youth is such a wonder- 
ful time—it’s too bad it has to be wasted 
on a bunch of youngsters.” Aside from 
the civic importance of this element in 
our population, and the fact that it is 
very close to the hearts of all of us, we 
know that there, as in the case of the vet- 
erans, is one of our most important pub- 
lics—for the boys and girls of today are 
the citizens and customers of tomorrow. 
And nowhere are there more questions to 
be answered and opinions to be formed 
than in the minds of the busy youngsters 
who are growing up to the America whose 
best principles we wish to preserve for 
them. 

Recognizing this responsibility toward 
young America, our bank pioneered 
school savings as a public service in 1911 
and today has more of these children’s 
accounts than any other banking institu- 
tion in the country. Bank of America also 
pioneered in making loans to children for 
agricultural and livestock-raising pur- 


poses, working closely with the Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H organiza- 
tions. Our relations with the schools in- 
clude assistance in the teaching of thrift, 
business principles, what business expects 
of young people, and other allied subjects, 
We are instituting a program of special 
merit awards for exceptional student per- 
formance in various fields of activity. 


They Learn Banking from Inside 


Each year our headquarters and 
branches are hosts to visiting student 
groups, and every summer a group of vo- 
cational teacher-counselors is selected 
from the city and county school system 
to come into our Los Angeles headquar- 
ters and nearby branches, where they 
spend several weeks on the bank’s payroll 
for the sole purpose of learning banking 
from the inside. Thus they will be better 
equipped to advise youngsters who are or 
might be interested in banking as a pro- 
fession. 

Following out its objective to be first 
of all a good citizen, our bank expects its 
branch managers and employees to be 
active and interested participants in all 
worthy community projects. Here our 
“grass roots” application of theory to 
practice has a wide span of operation. 
Hundreds of our officers and employees 
each year devote a large share of their 
time to community enterprise—Red 
Cross, Community Chest, housing, safety, 
schools, and the infinite variety of local 
community problems which may arise in 
a particular area. For, as “the little man’s 
bank,” our responsibility extends farther 
than the little man himself. It includes 
the little man’s community, whether it be 
a crossroads town in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley or our own mushrooming section of 
the state. Our bank expects its officers and 
employees to realize that public relations 
in any community also involves the avoid- 
ance of participation in any actions or 
controversies of an explosive nature which 
do not bear directly upon the public wel- 
fare; for the public relations practice of 
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“not doing things’”—the wrong things—is 
as essential to being a good citizen as is 
the practice of “doing right things.” 

Our objective—in behalf of the bank- 
ing profession and private enterprise 
banking—depends somewhat upon our 
successful efforts toward the attainment 
of the other two. If we as a bank have 
served our country and state well, then 
we have served also the profession of 
which we are a part. Likewise, if within 
our bank we have instituted services or 
policies which enable us to better serve 
our customers and friends, we have bene- 
fited the whole profession. And any policy 
or program, if it takes into full consider- 
ation and converts into appropriate action 
its knowledge of the opinions, prejudices, 
and preferences of all the “publics” with 
which it comes in contact, is serving the 
end to which all banks and business are 
dedicated—the preservation and progress 
of the American private enterprise sys- 
tem. 

As to our efforts in our own behalf, 
these too are dependent to a large degree 
on our success with other objectives. But 
two features of our program in this con- 
nection are worthy of mention because— 
as in most large organizations—two of 
our most important publics are stock- 
holders and employees. 


Employees Most Important Public 


And any organization is inclined to feel 
that its most important public is its own 
employees, because if it bogs down in this 
area, any theoretical responsibility it may 
feel toward its other publics is bound to 
remain theory, and its fulfillment is im- 
possible. 

In Bank of America, while our person- 
nel relations and staff training depart- 
ments are charged with the administra- 
tion of policy, our interests in and en- 
couragement of our employees extend far 
beyond the jurisdiction of these depart- 
ments. 

One of the most salutary factors in 
American labor relations of recent years 
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has been the increasing recognition by 
management of the importance of profit- 
sharing and retirement pension plans. 
Our bank was among the first to establish 
such plans, as well as the benefits of 
group life, accident, and sickness insur- 
ance. In addition, we have provided aids 
to advancement through increased educa- 
tional opportunities, and have fostered 
pride of ownership in the employees not 
only through stock bonuses but through 
their actual participation in the bank’s 
management. Our junior staff members, 
as the potential administrative officers of 
the future, are represented in our policy- 
making through a “junior advisory coun- 
cil,” and receive immediate tangible re- 
wards for creative thinking in this regard 
through special awards for helpful sug- 
gestions. 


Other Employee Relations Techniques 


Recreational and social activities are 
provided through the Bankamerica Club, 
a statewide group with area chapters to 
which nearly all of our employees belong, 
and whose interests and diversions are 
directed by employee officers. Our house 
organ, The Bankamerican, offers another 
link in management-employee relations 
through its editorials and news features 
gleaned from the entire statewide popula- 
tion of Bankamericans. 

Another very important specific public 
is our more than 160,000 stockholders, 
many of whom are also employees. These 
people are our “owners,” and as such are 
entitled to know and to understand the 
bank’s operations and activities. More- 
over, from the bank’s point of view, when 
equipped with such knowledge they are 
better able to support our institution 
through their contacts with our other 
publics. With this need for a close rela- 
tionship with our stockholders in mind, 
our management makes full reports to 
them of stockholder meetings, extends 
cordial invitations to them to visit with 
our officers in our San Francisco and Los 
Angeles head offices, as well as our 
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branches and further keeps them in- 
formed through timely, graphic pieces of 
literature mailed with dividend checks 
and through our annual report, which for 
a number of years has won national 
awards for its format, readability, and 
informative content. 

Any business’s public relations pro- 
gram must be based on a firm and happy 
relationship with its customers. It is a 
source of pride in our institution that our 
management has from the first pioneered 
in innovations of service which have made 
banking easier, better, and simpler for all 
classes of customers through the applica- 
tion of enlightened business principles. 

The desire of our bank to help “the 
little fellow” has had one of its outstand- 
ing expressions in the constant expansion 
of our services to small businessmen. One 
of our most recent efforts along these lines 
was the establishment last year of a com- 
prehensive information service to assist 
those engaged in, or thinking of engaging 
in, small independent business enter- 
prises. The Small Business Advisory Serv- 
ice, as it is called, is designed to provide a 
clearing-house of information on local 
conditions as well as current trends and 
activities in numerous retail and service 
fields. It is felt that the small business- 
man, who is often unfamiliar with many 
of the problems connected with the suc- 
cessful merchandising of goods and serv- 
ices, and whose facilities for study and 


research are limited, can make good use 
of a service of this kind. We also believe 
that by offering it we are stimulating ap. 
preciation of the types of service that can 
be offered by private enterprise banking. 

Perhaps the slogan most familiar to 
Bank of America employees today is: 
“Let’s Get Better Acquainted.” This is 
the keynote of a current drive on the part 
of the bank and all of its personnel to be- 
come better acquainted with each of its 
many publics. But it is more than that. 
With this thought always before us we 
hope to come closer to those publics so 
that we may know them better, serve 
them better, counsel them better, and in 
that way approach more nearly the ful- 
fillment of our public relations objectives 
in behalf of the state and nation, the 
banking profession, and Bank of America. 

Whether efforts to attain our public re- 
lations goals succeed or fail depends not 
on management principles alone, but on 
the machinery by which the principles be- 
come practice, the soundness and extent 
of methods and procedures, and the un- 
derstanding and enthusiasm with which 
they are carried out. In relations, there- 
fore, between any management and its 
employees, its stockholders, its customers, 
its non-customers, its doubting Thomases, 
its enemies of private enterprise, its infi- 
nitude of ever-changing publics, I would 
suggest the over-all policy: “Let’s Get 
Better Acquainted.” 


GLENN E. Carter, after graduation from University of Washington 
(1929) and extensive travel abroad, spent several years with Seattle 
newspapers and on the staffs of two West Coast financial magazines. 
Also held partnership in firm handling western public relations for large 
eastern financial concerns. In World War II Carter served in U.S. Army 
public relations and later was supervisor of p.r. activities, Army Air 
Forces Contract Pilot Schools for western two-thirds of the U.S. 

National vice president and member of national board of governors, 
American Public Relations Association, Washington, D.C. Member of 
executive committee and treasurer of Southern California section of 
that group. Active in committee work for Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation of America and Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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© WHAT IT IS 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 


© WHY IT IS RECOMMENDED 
¢ HOW IT CAN BE USED EFFECTIVELY 


By AVERELL BROUGHTON 


Public Relations and Advertising Consultant, New York City 


NSTITUTIONAL advertising is often 
[rated educational or informative ad- 
vertising. Perhaps these labels are better 
because more descriptive. It is true, how- 
ever, that much product advertising is 
also informative and educational. 

But institutional advertising differs 
from product advertising in that the em- 
phasis is most frequently upon the service 
rendered by the overall operation of the 
company rather than the service rendered 
by a specific product. 

Its long run objective is the same as 
that of product advertising—more bene- 
fits for the business—but it frequently 
follows a different road to that goal. Its 
aim is good will and acceptance of the 
company and its policies as well as of its 
products. It is true that product advertis- 
ing also is often institutional in its effect 
and that good products build good will. 
But in this sense every advertisement has 
an institutional quality, just as every 
advertisement has some effect upon com- 
pany sales, however indirect. 

Institutional or informative advertis- 
ing is also called “idea” advertising in 
that its task is frequently to create accep- 
tance of an idea rather than a product. 
Sometimes, going a step further, it has 
been used to create acceptance of the 
idea of a new product. For example, in the 
recent past people have had to become ac- 
customed to the idea of air conditioning, 
of deep freezing, of hydraulic transmis- 
sion, of television, before they could be 
sold specific equipment. 

National institutional advertising 
placed in national media shifts its ap- 
proach from local to national. The most 





successful advertising of this type in any 
media is simple and unpretentious and 
human in scope and feeling. Both tone 
and manner of institutional advertising 
are of first importance since the impres- 
sion created by the message may be as im- 
portant as the message itself. 

It must first of all be interesting and 
readable as well as sincere in atmosphere 
and effect. It is a message in print often 
given with the aid of illustration, stories 
or homely comparisons. Its objectives 
should be clear and obvious to the reader 
and it should not smack of special plead- 
ing. It has many of the qualities of best 
popular editorial writing. 


Why it is Recommended: 


A program of institutional advertising 
is recommended for reasons which include 
the following: In key cities or key areas it 
provides a direct and useful means of 
reaching the entire adult community, in- 
cluding workers, storekeepers, local edu- 
cators and officials as well as housewives. 
Local newspapers (and radio stations) 
reach these groups easily and constantly, 
day in and day out. 

By consistent informative advertising 
in these media it is possible to create and 
maintain greater and more favorable 
knowledge of the company, its plants, its 
products and its policies. 

If a sound job of institutional adver- 
tising is carried on for some time a habit 
of readership and acceptance of com- 
pany messages is established. When diffi- 
culties arise more sympathetic consider- 
ation can be expected for a company’s po- 
sition and statements both on the part of 
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the public, local business people and 
many workers. At certain times institu- 
tional advertising of precisely the right 
nature can be of the greatest importance 
to a company. During crisis periods the 
experience gained with careful messages 
which have appeared over a period of 
time makes it easier to present the com- 
pany’s story calmly and clearly. The fact 
that such advertisements have appeared 
before avoids the appearance of rushing 
into print to defend a position. 


Inefficient and Dangerous 


The type of sporadic informative or 
educational advertising to which com- 
panies are occasionally forced in times of 
crisis is always inefficient in terms of man- 
power and last minute rush. It is also dan- 
gerous in that policies may have to be re- 
viewed hastily in a tense atmosphere and 
it is possible that hasty or ill considered 
statements will appear permanently in 
the public record. 

Another advantage is that since adver- 
tisements frequently deal with matters of 
company policy they call for careful ex- 
amination of pertinent facts in advance 
of crisis periods. A determination of pol- 
icy in public statement on matters is made 
in good season. It accustoms the press to 
the company’s story and appearance in 
print and establishes useful routine con- 
tacts which improve press coverage and 
press relations. It can make the task of 
bargaining at some later date easier by 
fairly stating facts in advance of argu- 
ment for home and plant acceptance. It 
can prepare local influence groups, such 
as clergymen, educators or business 
groups by providing information about 
the company, its employee policies, its 
social attitude, its full scope of opera- 
tions, its community contributions and 
the other facts in the company story. 


How it should be used: 


Institutional or informative advertis- 
ing is most effective when maintained on 


a schedule over a long enough length oj 
time to be effective through repetition, 
Consistent institutional advertisement 
need not be too large in space nor endeay. 
or to cover too much in one advertise. 
ment. It can be specific, clear, sensible, 
friendly and unpretentious. It has a great 
variety of messages to choose from but 
can be planned as to local need and sea- 
son. It can tell the story of the company 
as a national organization. It can tell of 
the contributions of the oil business; it 
can tell of the advantages of integrated 
effort to stable employment and favorable 
wages to the workers in its local plant. 
Informative advertising can make plain 
elementary but neglected facts, such as 
the competitive nature of an industry, the 
capital investment required to make jobs 
for the individual workers. It can tell the 
important price story. It can tell the facts 
with regard to production costs and the 
importance of company research to me- 
chanical progress and conservation. It can 
establish the company as aware of its 
social responsibility and as a patriotic 
and effective force in war time: as main- 
taining jobs for workers in the service 
and point to the percentage of veterans 
returned to its service. The number of in- 
teresting messages is almost endless. 


Not a Panacea 


Institutional advertising is not a pana- 
cea for labor or community problems. It 
is a useful tool which supplements and 
gives background to sales and product ad- 
vertising and to industrial relations and 
personnel work. Even though it differs 
from product advertising as a rule it is 
nevertheless “paid space” and in due 
course must have its effect on the overall 
advertising budget. It calls for the full 
skill and services of the Advertising De- 
partment and its agencies. It is often best 
handled by a special budget so as not to 
interfere with or obscure other sales and 
advertising plans 
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THE WEATHERVANE 


Edited by WILL WILLIAMS, JR. 


Bernays Collection 


pWARD L. Bernays, the public rela- 
E tions pioneer, is honored currently by 
the New York Public Library in a special 
brochure which it has issued describing 
contents of the public relations library 
which he endowed, known as the “Ed- 
ward L. Bernays Collection.” In 1943, 
Bernavs made a gift of $1,000 to the New 
York Public Library with stipulation 
that the money be spent for books desig- 
nated by Mr. Bernays. One hundred and 
fifty outstanding volumes were selected 
from the definitive bibliography on the 
general subject of communications, 
“Propaganda, Communication, and Pub- 
lic Opinion,” published by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press in 1946. The titles represent 
key publications from the bibliography 
listing some forty-five hundred titles. The 
Library has just issued a brochure de- 
scribing each book in the Bernays collec- 
tion and Robert E. Kingery, Readers’ Ad- 
viser, New York Public Library makes 
the following interesting remarks about 
public relations: ““The New York Public 
Library, in assembling this collection, 
‘wishes to emphasize the importance today 
of the modern approach to communica- 
tions as a means for better understanding 
between masses of people. Roughly speak- 
ing, the earlier emphasis on studies of 
communications rested on analyses of the 
technological aspects; that is to say, a 
dissection of the mechanical techniques 
and methods which the mass media pro- 
liferated in the periods of their great ex- 
pansion. It can be said that the newer 
emphasis—which is examined from all 
points of view in these one hundred fifty 
volumes in the Bernays Collection—is on 
the social means of applying communica- 
tions. This emphasis has primarily been 
on how best to channel information con- 
veyed by the mass media into uses in the 
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public interest. This in short has been the 
goal of the modern public relations ap- 
proach.” 


Semantics in Public Relations 


AM INTERESTING TALK by Averell 
Broughton of New York on “The 
Place of Semantics in Public Relations,” 
gives us the opportunity to pour a little 
oil on the leaping flames of controversy 
over this subject. P. R. Journal readers 
will remember Dr. Rex Harlow’s article 
in the November, 1945, issue, “Right 
Word at the Right Time—That’s Seman- 
tics” (which was expanded into a chapter 
of the Harlow and Black textbook, Prac- 
tical Public Relations) and “Semantics, 
Phooey!” the amusing article in the May, 
1946, issue by Shell Oil Company’s Pa- 
cific Division Public Relations Manager, 
Edmund A. Cunningham. Two articles on 
semantics in public relations may be 
found in the 1945-1946 Public Relations 
Yearbook—‘“‘General Semantics: A New 
Tool for the Trade,” by Edwin Green; 
and “‘A Semantic Approach to Public Re- 
lations” by Harold C. Meyers. In the 
Proceedings of the Second Annual Con- 
gress of the Institute of General Seman- 
tics are several articles by newspaper edi- 
tors and public relations workers. There 
is a considerable literature on the sub- 
ject of semantics in public relations 
(which greatly annoys Ed. Cunning- 
ham). Broughton’s remarks summarize 
some of the main ideas and were deliv- 
ered at a luncheon meeting of the New 
York Financial Advertisers, November 
19. “Public relations,” says Broughton, 
“is not a thing in itself but is a set of re- 
lated actions having to do with human 
relations. The science of semantics means 
the study of meanings in order to com- 
municate without confusion. Language 
is divided by semanticists in accordance 
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with its two functions, symbelic and emo- 
tive. Most controversies in science, phil- 
osophy, and politics come from confusion 
between the two.”’ Some comfort for Ed. 
Cunningham may lie in his comment that 
the word, ‘‘semantics” (Greek for mean- 
ings) is itself very badly used. “Like the 
term ‘public relations’ it means many 
things to many people. We hear ‘this is 
bad public relations,’ or ‘that is poor 
semantics.’ The application of the terms 
in such fashion is confusing.” One recalls 
I. J. Lee’s remark in his Language Habits 
in Human Affairs that there are at least 
eight different systems of “semantics” 
now current in academic circles, with 
those of Alfred Korzybski and the C. K. 
Ogden-I. A. Richards school as leading 
contenders. Importance of the subject is 
brought out by Broughton as follows: 
“The influence of language on thought 
which calls for some knowledge of the 
principles of semantics should be the pri- 
mary concern of every man in the field of 
communications. This is equally true of 
the news reporter, editor, advertiser, poli- 
tician, or public relations executive... . 
Those who deal in the field of public opin- 
ion, whether as editors, reporters, adver- 
tisers or public relations counsel have a 
great responsibility today. In our world, 
millions are being called upon today to 
decide issues that were once the province 
of a ruling clique. Unless people like 
yourselves and also our honest politicians 
and statesmen pay attention to the study 
of meanings, their message can be lost. 
Sensible and honest men will be over- 
whelmed by the demagogues and rabble- 
rousers. These people use emotive words 
and rouse people to action devoid of 
thought or sense.” 


Yank Listing 


DIRECTORY of all former writers for 
Yank, Stars & Stripes or Army News 
Service during the war has been issued 
showing where those persons are now em- 
ployed. A copy may be had by writing to 
Con Gebbie, Public Relations Dept.. 


Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 W. 50th St., New 
York 20, New York. 


New School for Public Relations 


Fo NATIONAL LEADERS in various 
phases of the field of public relations 
featured the formal opening of Boston 
University’s new school of public rela- 
tions, the first of its kind to be inaugu.- 
rated, with special talks at the University 
to launch the school. Speakers included 
Irwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor and vice president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors: 
Roger Albright, director of Educational 
Services, Motion Picture Association, 
Washington, D. C.; and Clark Belden, 
Executive Secretary, New England Gas 
Association, and lecturer and writer on 
public relations, of Boston. “Public rela- 
tions is still in a trial and error period,” 
Belden told the meeting. He described 
the Boston U. school as a “pilot plant” 
which could “help elevate public relations 
objectives, standards, and performance 
to that level where there will be general 
acceptance of the professional classifica- 
tion about which we hear so much today.” 
His address, 12 pages long, made a de- 
tailed analysis of problems facing the 
public relations profession today. 


Crisis in Europe 


XCERPTS from an address by Eugene 

Meyer, chairman of the board, The 
Washington Post, on “The Crisis in West- 
ern Europe—1947” have been reprinted 
in an attractive pamphlet by the Wash- 
ington Post. In the address by Meyer, de- 
livered to the District of Columbia Bank- 
ers Association, importance of support 
for the Marshall Plan is plugged strongly. 
A copy may be had by writing to the 
newspaper. 


Photo Memo 


rene Ort Company of New Jersey 
is using an interesting approach to the 
problem of supplying pictures by issuing 
what it calls a “Photo Memo” or brochure 
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full of their available industry pictures, 
coded for easy ordering and attractively 
Jaid out as a promotion brochure in itself. 
Compilers of brochures in the industrial 
field often want pix in a hurry and this 
book provides some of the source mate- 
rial. Available by writing company head- 
quarters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Address Roy E. Stryker, Room 
1626. 


Beverage Industry 


N ATTRACTIVE little pamphlet, “Bev- 
can Distilling Industry Facts and 
Figures,” has been issued as a supplement 
to the 1946 edition of the larger publica- 
tion with the same title. It brings the fig- 
ures up to date and is part of the service 
given members by the Licensed Beverage 
Industries, Inc., trade association of the 
industry. 


Quebec ‘Ma Ville” 


N INTERESTING community promotion 
brochure in three languages, English 
French and Spanish, has been issued by 
the Board of Trade and “Chambre de 
Commerce” of Quebec, with 84 pages of 
pictures and captions, in two colors. 


Open House as PR Technique 


A ARTICLE, “Open House Can Be 
Effective Public Relations,” by J. 
Carlisle MacDonald, Assistant to Chair- 
man in charge of Public Relations, United 
States Steel Corporation, has been re- 
printed from the October 24, issue of 
Printers Ink. The two page spread is lib- 
erally illustrated with photos of U. S 
Steel open house events and MacDonald 
brings out the fact that the company at- 
tracts more than 100,000 visitors by its 
good-neighbor community relations pol- 
icy. “When folks in a community see the 
results of management at every level, the 
power and size of the physical properties 
required, the labor-management team in 
action under our free enterprise system, 
then they are able to measure for them- 
selves the joint effort of labor and man- 
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agement and its relation to the national 
welfare,” MacDonald says. “They in- 
variably pass their favorable opinions on 
to others.” 


NAM Convention 


6 pune 52ND Annual Congress of Ameri- 
can Industry, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers was 
held in New York December 3, 4, and 5, 
with over 3,000 leaders of business and 
industry from all parts of the nation in 
attendance. Program highlighted prob- 
lems facing the 1947 Congress, challenges 
in the postwar world at home and abroad. 
Main theme was that the aim of this coun- 
try should be to “help Europe to help it- 
self,” in line with the viewpoint that Euro- 
pean recovery can and should be encour- 
aged through the operation of a strong, 
free, competitive economy “over there,” 
as well as at home. 


Chronicle Quarterly 


es FALL 1947 IssuE of the Chronicle 
Quarterly, reprinting major editorials 
from the San Francisco Chronicle is just 
out. Several pages are devoted to the 
problem of American-Russian relations. 
This publication continues as one of the 
best newspaper promotion examples 
found anywhere. 


‘Confidential’ 


OME Goop, heavy bricks are hurled 

by Clem Whitaker at the silly efforts 
of something called the ‘State-War- 
Navy-Air Force Coordinating Commit- 
tee” to restrict releasing of information 
to the public by an elaborate scale of de- 
grees of secrecy. The scale runs as fol- 
lows: “Top Secret, Secret, Confidential, 
and Restricted.” Military censorship, a 
necessity in war time, has no place in time 
of peace, the Whitaker editorial points 
out. “Certainly the clamping down on 
free information on government activities 
is police state procedure. At the very 
least, such drastic restrictions could only 
add to the confusion and bureaucratic in- 
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efficiency already too evident in Wash- 
ington,” Whitaker comments, pointing 
out that the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill relating 
to rate cases is a good example of the con- 
fusion. The bill cuts across both the Jus- 
tice Department and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with exactly reversed 
effects! Too much “‘zeal to regulate” says 
Whitaker. 


Organization Charts 


panos: INc., the postage- 
meter people, have issued an organi- 
zation chart of their company which is a 
model of its kind. Remarks accompany- 
ing the chart are much to the point for 
public relations workers: “This organiza- 
tion chart is obviously an important in- 
ternal relations instrument, with many 
uses beyond the primary one of showing 
functional relationships and the flow of 
line and staff authority. For example: de- 
partment heads and branch managers can 
use it to make points at group meetings 
and in indoctrinating new employees.” 
Several features of the chart are unique. 
It includes stockholders (most charts 
start with the corporation’s top officer, 
forgetting its owners). It shows direct 
contact with the president’s office for 
elected employee representatives. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign— 
Voluntary? 


iene of procedures used in the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, ‘(Chest X- 
ray Survey” and anti-T.B. campaign are 
being studied by the Advertising Council 
in connection with Council plans for a 
national anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
George C. Jordan, of Olmstead & Foley 
Advertising Agency which prepared the 
Minneapolis campaign, raises the inter- 
esting question of payment for such pro- 
fessional services. Jordan holds that pro- 
fessional PR services are worthy of pay 
just as is that of the doctors, nurses, X-ray 
technicians and others. “The job is too big 
and calls for too much technical and pro- 
fessional skill to be donated,” Jordan 


comments, noting a general feeling 
among “health educators” that such pro. 
fessional talent should be on a voluntary 
(unpaid) basis. O. J. Arnold, president of 
the Northwestern National Life Insur. 
ance Company and general chairman of 
the survey in Minneapolis is quoted as 
strongly favoring payment. Too often this 
type of public-service campaign is han- 
dled by amateurs because of the idea that 
it should be done for free. Artists, writers, 
printers, engravers, sign painters, and de- 
livery boys all have to be paid in connec. 
tion with such campaigns—as well as the 
medical technicians for whose services 
funds raised by the campaign go in pay- 
ment. 


Foundation for Economic Education 


PROMOTION BROCHURE entitled, “On 

Behalf of Liberty” has been issued by 
Leonard Read’s ‘“‘Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Inc.” (See October 
“Weathervane.”) Operations of the foun- 
dation are described in detail with a list 
of its publications and the good old appli- 
cation blank. Cover of the lithographed 
two-color booklet is a reproduction of the 
Constitution and pictures of the organi- 
zation’s facilities show the foundation at 
work. Copies of the booklet may be had 
from the Foundation offices at Irvington- 
on-Hudson, New York. 


Oil Industry PR 


pei INDUSTRIES might profit from 
7 the words of wisdom delivered by 
John M. Lovejoy, president of Seaboard 
Oil Co. and chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the American Petro- 
leum Institute board of directors to a 
general session of the API annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles in November. Speak- 
ing of occasional disputes within the in- 
dustry, he said: “Before charging others 
in the industry with wrongdoing or unfair 
practices .. . first study seriously all of 


the conditions about which you complain. 
Don’t go off half-cocked with statements 
which tend to build up prejudices in the 
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public mind against the whole industry 


_ of which you yourself are part.” 


Milk Public Relations 


oop PusLtic RELATIONS NEws LEt- 
H TER, company publication of the H. 
P. Hood and Sons Dairy Products Com- 
pany, of Boston, contains a pithy article 
in one of its recent issues on “milking the 
public and good public relations.” The 
question is discussed in relation to a rise 
in the price of milk and in a message di- 
rected to its employees the company 
brings out the importance of helping the 
public to understand the industry’s side 
of the issue. “Let’s give the public the 
facts but let’s give it to them in a lan- 
guage that will be easy to understand,” is 
the motto. A plan for press relations is 
also presented, covering “protection for 
the company against negative newspaper 
publicity,” community relations, in- 
creased dissemination of news articles, in- 
formation to employees so they can an- 
swer questions, and establishment of an 
information service. Special letters are 
issued on press procedures, recognizing 
the importance of press relations as a fac- 
tor in building good will and prestige for 
acceptance. 


Taxes 


“TAXES AND THE BupGET”’ is the title 

of a recent study by the Committee 
for Economic Development, available free 
of charge to American Council on Public 
Relations members by writing to CED 
headquarters, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 


Definition of Public Relations 


UBLIC RELATIONS News, the news- 
letter issued by Griswold News Serv- 
ice has been collecting definitions of pub- 
lic relations from practitioners all over 
the country. The three winning defini- 
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tions were published in a recent issue of 
the newsletter. Now the editors of Public 
Relations News come up with their own 
definition of public relations, as follows: 
“Public relations is the management func- 
tion which evaluates public attitudes, 
identifies the policies and procedures of 
an individual or organization with the 
public interest and executes a program of 
action to earn public understanding and 
acceptance.” That seems to include ev- 
erything! 


Education Public Relations 


HE BULLETIN of the National Educa- 

tion Association for November car- 
ries news of plans by the Advertising 
Council for a nonprofit national advertis- 
ing campaign to inform the American 
people of the nation’s needs in the field of 
education. This campaign is scheduled to 
run in magazines and newspapers in the 
near future and will bring out the alarm- 
ing fact that the United States is now 
only third among the nations in the pro- 
portion of its national income spent on 
education, lagging behind Russia and 
Great Britain. The stake of American 
business in education will be one of the 
main points of emphasis. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce is also en- 
gaged in a similar program with the 
slogan that “Education is an investment 
in people.” 


Railroad Public Relations 


= 7HAT’s AHEAD FOR THE RAIL- 

ROADS” is the title of a pamphlet 
issued by the Association of American 
Railroads reprinted from the final report 
of the Railroad Committee for the Study 
of Transportation. A thorough review of 
problems in the industry, copies are 
available upon request to the association 
whose headquarters are located at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





“Thou Shalt...” 


Ten Commandments for Making the Annual Report 
an Effective Public Relations Tool 


By BROOKS DARLINGTON 


Public Relations Counsel, San Francisco 


we IS THE TIME of year when panic 
seizes the lower echelons in many 
companies as the command comes down 
from the “front office”: ‘“We’ve got to get 
out the annual report.” 

Too often this resolves itself into a wild 
scramble to jazz up the “president’s mes- 
sage” with pictures hastily dug out of the 
photo morgue, or toss together a few 
charts to alleviate the mass of financial 
and statistical material sent down by the 
boys who make with the figures. 

This yearly reign of terror need not be, 
of course. Advance planning, delegation 
of responsibility and teamwork will help 
avoid such crises. Even more fundamental 
is that preparation of the report be re- 
garded from top management on down as 
a major public relations opportunity for 
the company as a whole. And the task of 
making it live up to its public relations 
potential goes considerably beyond the 
physical job of getting out a presentable 
brochure. 

The annual report logically should be 
regarded as but one step in a well-rounded 
stockholder relations program, which in 
turn must be considered in its relationship 
to other phases of the company’s overall 
public relations effort. 

Until quite recently the stockholder 





Following graduation from U.C. (1929) 
BROOKS DARLINGTON headed East, where he 
engaged in publicity, advertising, editing and 
public relations. 1934-42, associated with Du- 
Pont Company, Delaware, New York, Memphis, 
Chicago, San Francisco on advertising, edi- 
torial, public relations and sales promotion 
projects. 1943 found Darlington in Washington 
with OWI supervising national information 
campaigns and next two years he was execu- 
tive director, China Division, Overseas Branch, 
OWI in Chungking and Shanghai. 
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has been the “forgotten man” in indus- 
try’s efforts to win friends and influence 
people. During the war he was taken for 
granted while strenuous efforts were made 
to speed production through various in- 
doctrination and incentive plans aimed at 
employees. Now, during this postwar pe- 
riod, alert managements are recognizing 
that with everyone struggling for a bigger 
slice of the corporate pie, the stockholder 
should be told what is going on and why 
certain things (such as retaining earnings 
in business) are being done. Since the 
stockholders in American business com- 
prise a large and powerful opinion-form- 
ing group, pre-disposed in favor of the 
private enterprise system, it is just plain 
good business to see that they are well in- 
formed and well ‘‘sold” on the companies 
they own. 

An organized stockholder relations pro- 
gram provides unique opportunity for a 
company to broaden its circle of friends 
by creating a better understanding of its 
policies, operations and earnings. Cer- 
tainly no company should seek the good- 
will of the “general public” without first 
enlisting the active support of members 
of its own corporate family—the stock- 
holders and employees. Fortuitously, the 
same kind of corporate information as- 
sembled and processed for the ownership 
group can often be used with equal effec- 
tiveness to enlighten workers. 

While it is often difficult to convince 
stand-pat executives of the value of doing 
a more aggressive information job gener- 
ally, even the most hard-bitten president, 
treasurer or comptroller will listen to a 
story on the dollars and cents return 
which may be obtained on an investment 
in better stockholder relations. 
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A friendly and informed stockholder 
group may swing public opinion in favor 
of the company’s position in the event of 
strikes, political attacks or other crises. 
Further, otherwise apathetic stockholders 
can frequently be converted into good 
customers, enthusiastic salesmen for com- 
pany products, articulate goodwill build- 
ers for the management. More specifi- 
cally, from the financial standpoint, a 
broad and well-sold list of shareholders 
can provide the best market for new se- 
curity issues, and their attitude often de- 
cides the terms on which new money can 
be obtained. Finally, an aggressive pro- 
gram not only may encourage existing 
stockholders to add to their holdings, but 
can reduce the turnover of “in-and-out- 
ers,” build a more stable list and attract 
new followers. An expanded group of 
loyal stockholders in turn represents just 
that much broader base for the company’s 
entire public relations program. 


Keystone to Stockholder Relations 


Keystone of the stockholder relations 
program—and to an increasing extent the 
entire PR effort of the company—is the 
annual report. Formerly regarded as al- 
most exclusively a financial accounting to 
the owners, this yearly review has re- 
cently blossomed forth as a genuine 
“vearbook.” As such, it contains narra- 
tive, biographical and pictorial material 
in addition to statistical content, and aims 
of presenting the year’s activities and 
achievements in human as well as finan- 
cial terms. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder has 
said that “with more lucid writing, more 
complete statistics, better typographical 
presentation, these reports . . . have been 
turned into inspiring public relations 
documents for people in all walks of life 
—documents that promote confidence, 
understanding, appreciation.” 

Simply “flossing up” the annual report, 
however, does not make it a “public rela- 
tions document.” And even so, such a 
term tends to put disproportionate em- 
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phasis on the document itself, ignoring 
the uses to which even the best-planned 
book should be put for maximum effec- 
tiveness. When the annual report is both 
edited for considered PR effect and dis- 
tributed to a broad audience, it can justi- 
fiably be called a real public relations tool. 

To attain this goal much of the spade- 
work must be done before a single word is 
set to paper. First task, obviously, is to 
determine exactly what is possible and de- 
sirable to accomplish in a public relations 
way through use of this medium. Next, to 
decide what groups (in addition to stock- 
holders) are to be reached. Then the 
makeup of this audience must be thor- 
oughly studied and analyzed so that the 
background and interests of its members 
are known. (This usually calls for sur- 
veys.) Last comes the formidable assign- 
ment of tailoring the piece to its “target.” 

Differences of opinion exist over the 
relative merits of getting out separate re- 
ports for employees, or covering all 
groups with a single document. Since any 
generalization does not necessarily apply 
specifically to the needs of an individual 
company, chief value of such discussion 
is to clear the air on basic principles. 

Many companies have found it possible 
to achieve a common denominator in their 
reports, making them so simple and read- 
able, yet informative, that they are suit- 
able for use among employees, customers, 
neighbors in the community and others, 
as well as shareholders. 


How Not Why 


On the other hand, interest or educa- 
tional levels may differ so widely between 
groups that it becomes preferable to do 
more of a “bull’s-eye” job—one version 
for the owners and another for the work- 
ers. There is no over-riding reason why a 
firm should mot get out “simplified’’ re- 
ports for employees; it is largely a ques- 
tion of how the problem is handled. 

Patently, it is a mistake to do anything 
that will imply to the workers that the 
management regards them as less “‘intelli- 
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gent” than the stockholders. It is equally 
dangerous to create the impression that 
essential information is being withheld 
from the employee, or that management 
is giving them one story and telling the 
owners another. If management has a 
story to tell that stands up equally well 
with all groups, it may be enough to let 
the employee know he can get a copy of 
the stockholder report any time he wants 
it. In any event, most of these hazards 
disappear automatically when manage- 
ment has made a conscientious and pur- 
poseful effort, over the long term, to merit 
and win the confidence of all members of 
the corporate family. 

One way to spread-eagle differences in 
absorption capacity and interest between 
the large investor, analyst or “financial 
mind”’ on the one hand and the poorly- 
educated factory hand on the other is 
through the so-called “split report.” This 
is a single book, but with the narrative 
and pictorial material (presented on a 
popularized level) appearing in the for- 
ward section, with the detailed statistics 
packed into the rear for those demanding 
the full treatment. Many industrial con- 
cerns, and most of the railroads, utilize 
this stvle. 

An extension of the foregoing is to 
break these sections into two separate 
pieces, producing the “double report.” 
United Aircraft, for example, made its 
1946 report in two pieces—one exclusive- 
ly an income statement and balance sheet, 
the other a pictorial presentation on its 
manufacturing activities and products. 
Stockholders receive both sections and 
workers get the pictorial number only, the 
problem of getting across the earnings 
story being handled through such media 
as the plant paper. 


For Effective Public Relations 


Assuming that all these preliminary 
questions have satisfactorily been an- 
swered, comes now the physical job of 
producing a report that will play its pub- 
lic relations role effectively. 


With every organization’s needs, cir. 
cumstances and ways of doing business 
differently, it is impossible to lay down a 
cut-and-dried formula for the “perfect” 
report. Each yearbook should be an indj- 
vidual job, not only hand-tailored to pre. 
sent the significant aspects of the year’s 
operations from a public relations stand- 
point, but pitched so as to advance the 
company’s overall PR objectives among 
the groups receiving the document. 

However, certain broad principles ap. 
ply, and these may be useful as a guide. 
Here, for their possible interest, are this 
writer’s “Ten Commandments” to honor 
and obey in “getting out the annual re- 
port”: 
1—Develop a “Public Personality”— 

and build it always, in all ways. 





Determine what mental image vou 
want to have pop into people’s minds 
when your company’s name is mentioned. 
Is it stability—public service—dignity— 
craftsmanship—leadership in its indus- 
try—contributor to better health—or 
what? Develop a theme or symbol, prefer- 
ably one that can be expressed in a slogan 
or cryptic phrase, such as Squibbs’ ‘ Price- 
less Ingredient” or DuPont’s “Better 
Things for Better Living . . . through 
Chemistry.” If this mental picture prop- 
erly epitomizes the entire meaning and 
goal of your company, its every public 
utterance should endeavor to advance 
that concept, to crystalize that picture of 
a corporate personality in the public con- 
sciousness. 

Think of the companies well known to 
you through their skillfully directed PR 
activities over the years and note how 
their annual reports (as well as nearly 
everything else you see and hear about 
them) foster and drive further into your 
subconscious the image you had of them 
in your mind’s eye all along. (Borden’s 
report is an excellent example). As an 
official communication from top manage- 
ment and often the most important single 
document issued during the year, the an- 
nual report reflects the company’s per- 
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sonality like no other piece. In it, manage- 
ment’s way of thought is showing— 
whether smug, stuffy and reactionary or 
alert social-conscious and progressive. So 
it pays a company to put its best foot for- 
ward. 

2—Know Your Audience—and Pitch 

Report to it. 

The need for adequate information 
about stockholders, employees and others 
to be reached has already been touched 
upon. Some companies supplement their 
surveys through personal contact. West- 
ern Union, for example, sends a repre- 
sentative to welcome into the fold and in- 
terview everyone who purchases the com- 
pany’s shares for the first time. 

But too few tailor their reports specifi- 
cally to their audience. Obviously, a cor- 
poration like General Foods, with a high 
percentage of women as both stockhold- 
ers and retail customers, should select and 
angle its material much differently than 
would (let us say) Bucyrus Erie. And 
even a quick glance through the GF re- 
port shows that it does. 
3—Feature a Single Dominant Theme 

Each Year. 

Some reports wind up containing ev- 
erything but the janitor’s broom. After 
every department of the company has got 
in its two cents worth, and the job of 
patching it all together is completed, the 
reader is likely to be left with a slight case 
of indigestion. Or at least an acute sense 
of indirection. Actually, there is no valid 
reason why this piece should not be as 
well edited and attractively produced as 
any the company issues. Indeed, since it 
potentially has both a high retention 
value and good secondary circulation, 
care should be taken to make it present- 
able, readable and convincing. 

One way to help achieve this is to select 
some high-spot from the year’s operations 
for special emphasis. This can be done 
through a “feature story’’—an account in 
word and picture of the new research 
laboratory, a new product or venture, or 
whatnot. West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
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Company’s 1946 report is given over 
largely to a story of progress in six “chap- 
ters”—covering the basic ingredients of 
pulp and paper making, plants and pro- 
duction, research, selling and distribu- 
tion, service to other industries, and em- 
ployee relations. As a unit, this gives a 
complete and highly instructive picture 
of what the company is, what it stands 
for, and what it accomplished during the 
year. 

American Locomotive elects to stress 
its leadership in diesel manufacture. From 
the stunning four-color painting of a die- 
sel-powered streamliner streaking through 
dramatic Western mountain scenery, to 
the inside back cover recapping the new 
“ALCO-GE Diesel-Electric Line,” its 
1946 report presents a vibrant and cheer- 
ing picture of the company’s preeminence 
in the newest field of railway equipment. 

Northwest Airlines took the occasion of 
its anniversary to feature its new interna- 
tional route to the Orient in the light of 
its 20 vears of progress to date. And Mr. 
Bell’s company went all-out by titling its 
latest report “‘How General Mills Grew 
Last Year.” 
4—Make Full, Frank Disclosures of 

Essential Facts. 

Many reports are elaborately unin- 
formative; they simply fail to tell the 
stockholder what he wants to know about 
the company in which he has risked his 
capital. (Employees too, who have in- 
vested their careers, have a right to better 
treatment). 

Space does not permit recounting here 
the type of data most authorities agree 
should be included to permit the stock- 
holder adequately to protect his own in- 
terests and to discharge his duties to the 
company of which he is part owner. But 
one aspect must be mentioned—the ne- 
cessity of portraying trends by means of 
comparing the year’s results in various 
categories (sales, depreciation, taxes, in- 
ventories, net income, reserves, etc.) with 
a sufficient number of prior years. Gen- 
eral Electric carries its comparative tables 
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back to 1899, but some firms do not even 
show comparisons with the previous year. 
At least a five-year comparison is desir- 
able in order to indicate trends. 

Disclosures can hardly be regarded as 
“full and frank” by the average reader if 
they are cloaked in terms he is unable to 
comprehend. The same is true if essential 
facts are buried in masses of formidable- 
looking statistics so that he is unable to 
understand either their relationships to 
each other or their meaning in terms of 
the company’s progress. In this respect 
reports such as those issued by Caterpillar 
Tractor stands out as triumphs of elucida- 
tion. Caterpillar not only provides a mul- 
tiplicity of facts on phases of operations 
ignored or glossed over by many com- 
panies; it presents such highlights through 
a variety of attractive graphic devices 
both in relation to previous vears and to 
other pertinent categories of information 
—so that the non-technical reader really 
gets the picture of how the company is 
doing. 
5—Use Modern Techniques for 

Communicating Ideas. 

Some sage Chinese said “A picture is 
worth 10,000 words.” For the purpose of 
getting across otherwise technical and 
confusing statistical and financial data 
the thought might be expressed thus: “A 
good graph will explain it better than 
Einstein.” 

Tremendous advances have been made 
during recent years in the development 
and use of pictographs, charts and other 
means of simplifying, dramatizing and in- 
terpreting information visually—not to 
mention improvements in such older 
methods as photo-story continuities, lay- 
out, format, color, type readability, draw- 
ings and incidental illustrations for mar- 
ginal spots and embellishments. 

Through skillful handling of text and 
illustrative material the reader’s interest 
can be gripped so that he is swept into the 
story before he is aware of it. Ideal, of 
course, is to make the main burden of 
your message so self-evident that the gist 


can be caught at a glance—yet with 
plenty of solid meat remaining on the 
bone for those with an appetite for it. This 
doesn’t mean that the material has to be 
“jazzed up” out of keeping with its pur. 
pose and essential dignity. In fact, it is q 
bad mistake to make the physical appear. 
ance so pretentious it calls attention to 
itself, (and the cost of producing it) 
rather than elucidates the message, 

As evidence of what can be done with 
graphics, Abbott Laboratories carries a 
striking five-color dimensional chart 
showing “consolidated sales volume, prof- 
it before taxes and profit after taxes, 
1936-46,” each category in relation to the 
other for every year. (Abbott likewise 
comes up with a unique composite photo- 
drawing of a crowd sitting in a broker's 
boardroom looking at a huge graph on 
which the price movement of Abbott's 
common stock is charted from its first 
listing in 1929.) 

Clear, simple writing likewise is a re- 
quirement too frequently ignored. This 
means eschewing the technical and legal- 
istic jargon usually employed—avoiding 
use of words and phrases (such as “sur- 
plus’, “lower of cost or market” etc.) 
that mean different things to different 
people—or not much to anybody. 


6—Talk in Terms of **Other Fellow’s” 
Interests. 

Rigid editing to exclude extraneous 
material of little interest to anyone but 
the company officials themselves calls for 
more than avoiding pompous essays on 
the evils of certain social trends or ha- 
rangues about strikes long past. It means 
discovering just what type of information 
recipients of the report want about the 
company and its activities, ferreting such 
material out and presenting it in palatable 
and easily digestible form. And that al- 
most invariably demands putting more 
“You” and less “We” into it. 

Musty pictures of “our factory” or the 
founder’s beautiful beard have, happily, 
almost disappeared from corporation ad- 
vertising. But (unhappily) similar out- 
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breaks of narcissism too frequently per- 
sist in annual reports. By and large, peo- 
ple are less interested in what some piece 
of equipment looks like than in what it 
will do for them. For example, contrast 
the gorgeous full-color pictures of “all- 
glass” homes, commercial buildings and 
factories, as carried in the current Libby- 
Owens-Ford report, with almost any 
process shots you can find. 

7—Keep Report “‘On the Beam” 

In jumping aboard the “modernization” 
bandwagon, some companies have gone 
overboard with blatant product plugs and 
other theatrics more reminiscent of the 
circus than the Office of the Chairman of 
the Board. 

The annual report is not an advertising 
brochure. It is an official communication 
from top management reporting on the re- 
sults of its stewardship, addressed pri- 
marily to those who have invested their 
money (and possibly to others who have 
invested their lives) in the undertaking. 
It should further show how management 
discharged the public trust. As such, it 
should be a dignified, authoritative, sin- 
cere accounting of the year’s activities 
and achievements. 
8—Stress the Human Angle 

Nothing is so cold and lifeless as a mass 
of statistics—or even page after page of 
unrelieved, close-packed type. Such a 
drab and inert presentation does not ade- 
quately reflect the personality of even the 
fustiest corporation, for corporations after 
all are people. In preparing the report, no 
effort should be spared to show through 
its pages who you are, what you do, what 
you stand for. The corporation should be 
portrayed as a living, breathing entity. It 
should depict people—company people— 
how they live, how they work, what they 
are trying to achieve in working together. 

Many companies are now “playing up 
to” their employees in their reports, and 
some of these efforts approach the obvi- 
ous. But Electric Boat Co. dares to give a 
bow to its executives—the men respon- 
sible for running the company. Included 
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is the whole panel of officers and directors, 
with interesting capsule biographies of 
each—and a better device for building 
confidence in the management’s ability 
would be hard to discover. 

Showing what the company has accom- 
plished in human terms requires far more 
skill than simply laying on the figures, but 
the results that can be accomplished over 
a time well justify the effort. Note how 
globe-girdling Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, vulnerable to every demagogic 
attack on “trusts”, brings its giant cor- 
porate carcass down to the “Crossroads 
U.S.A.” level with a composite cover 
painting of a small country town, with the 
ubiquitous gas pump shown in its natural 
environment. Carrying the idea one step 
further, Jersey likewise features a full- 
page picture of a typical all-American 
boy anointing the wheels of his tricycle 
with—what do you suppose? 
9—Keep an “Eye on the Future” 

Nobody expects prophesy, but stock- 
holders, employees and others with an in- 
terest in the company have a natural de- 
sire and right to know what management 
is doing to keep up with the parade of 
progress. Although the annual report is 
on its face a review of things past, what 
has gone before is of chief interest as it 
may affect the future course of the com- 
pany’s fortunes (and the fortunes of those 
who depend upon the company). Taking 
the forward view both indicates trends 
and demonstrates how management is 
equipped to guide the enterprise in the 
days ahead. It likewise helps educate 
stockholders, employees and others in the 
need for looking to the long term. There 
cannot always be clear sailing but those 
taken into the confidence of management 
are much more likely to ride along 
through stormy weather than those that 
haven’t been “sold.” 
10—Stress Company’s Social Goals 

If most of the people who receive cor- 
porate reports could or would speak with 
candor direct to company officials they’d 
probably say something like: “We are not 
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so interested in how good you are as in 
how good you and your company can do 
for me and for the community or the 
country at large.” 

In a world of clashing cynicisms, most 
people want some ideal to cling to. They 
believe fundamentally in the American 
system of private initiative, incentives 
and rewards. And they’d be happy to pin 
their whole-hearted faith on that system 
once they see it working out for the com- 
mon good on their own doorsteps. Every 
report should therefore reflect each com- 
pany’s efforts to be a good citizen in its 
own community; to merit and win public 
confidence and support. A.T.&T.’s Arthur 
Page said it this way: “All business in a 
democratic country begins with public 
permission and exists by public approval.” 
Thus management must always empha- 
size its goals—what it aspires to achieve 
in the public welfare. 

What greater public relations asset 
could a company hope for than being in 
the business of saving human lives, alle- 
viating human suffering? Yet such “nat- 
urals” as pharmaceutical manufacturers 
often “miss the boat” in demonstrating 
through their reports the contributions 








they make by their operations and re. 
search to the advancement of the race. 
One that doesn’t miss is Abbott Labora. 
tories. In its current report Abbot ticks 
off right down the line the fascinating 
story of its scientific investigations— 
“from jungles to surgery,” new drugs for 
childbirth, the attack on epilepsy, and 
many others. Who would favor ham- 
stringing a business of that kind? 

* * * 





In summing it all up, we must say what 
has been said before. The end and aim oj 
good corporate reporting in any and all] 
of its aspects should be identical with the 
company’s public relations objectives as 
a whole. Such reporting should in all cases 
reflect the mutual efforts of many people 
working together to make each com- 
pany— 

A good company to work for 

A good company to invest in 

A good company to buy from and 
sell to 

A good neighbor in the community— 
and an asset to the nation. 

And are not these the goals of our pri- 
vate enterprise system generally ? 





THE |.L.0. AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 15) 


the ILO’s essentially evolutionary and or- 
derly program. For this reason, also, 
Americans need to make their influence 
felt within the ILO. In any case, if we 
were to turn our back on the ILO, the 
dangers would be multiplied. 

One aspect of the ILO which escapes 
notice until one has participated in it, is 
the unusual opportunity it provides for 
contact between American employers and 
representatives of American labor and 


government at a level where our custom- 
ary differences are forgotten and where 
all three can find common ground in de- 
fending and promoting free competitive 
enterprise. 

It is on the international level that one 
can really appreciate the axiom that the 
interests of American employers, Ameri- 
can labor and the American Government 
are identical. 








“Today we study the day before yesterday, in order that yesterday 
may not paralyze today, and that today may not cloud our vision of 


tomorrow.”’—WILLIAM MAITLAND. 
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AMERICA’S STAKE IN FOREIGN INFORMATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


And when a subject is thus presented, it 
can be introduced into the blood-stream 
of American communications. In this the 
American public relations counsel can 
also be of assistance. 

Thirdly, there is the specific problem, 
to be distinguished from the normal flow 
of daily information. For instance, when 
rioting broke out in India, how was it to 
be explained to the Western mind? Should 
a comparison have been drawn between 
communal strife and the religious wars of 
the 16th century? Or should attention 
have been drawn to the constructive work 
being undertaken in India? Whatever the 
answer is, one thing is certain: censorship 
was not the best way out. 

To sum up, if anyone needs American 
counsel, it is foreigners. And if ever the 
American people needed to be better in- 





formed, it is about the foreign world in 
whose future the United States has come 
to play so large a part. Fortunately, pro- 
gressive diplomats recognize the increas- 
ing importance of favorable public opin- 
ion to the success of their mission—par- 
ticularly in a country where mass com- 
munications are as highly organized as in 
the United States. But while most foreign 
governments realize they “cannot do 
without” the United States, unfortu- 
nately there are still many Americans who 
believe we “can do without” Ruritania 
In a two-world system, every ally is im- 
portant to the United States, and vice 
versa. The job of foreign information offi- 
ces in this country is to make every Amer- 
ican understand that in unity, tolerance 
and mutual understanding, there is 
strength. 
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